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Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, %3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five — $3.75. These terms ay to the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. all other 
countries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 
per a extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the U. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, specify that fact in ordering, and 
your wishes will be respected. 


Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, pomp yf that 
the names secured are for not less than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; but at least 
half the names so secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany vorder. 

Receipts tor Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. 


How te Send Money. You can send money at 
our risk by P. O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter Money sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges on money. Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. I. Root. 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 
you. 

Rates of Advertising. On not less than 6 lines, 
ed single insertion, and for a uniform space each 

ue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 


RATES. 
1to 2insertions, per line...........:...cseeee0 os 20c 
Bto 5 re Be Ue bb le oe o hea oe SO 
6 to ll oe “ ee Few ne Mkbae oa OS ean e we ee 18¢ 
12 to 17 34 os OF Oe Gy aad vain ge ae aea eee lic 
18 to 23 sf = Sh eG gaves semen y nuns ee 16c 
% insertions sty Og baibees én Weeks enes +... 150 


On from 3 to 7 inches space, ic per line less than 
above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line less. 

On less than 5 lines space, le per line more ‘than 
above rates. * 

By nonpareil line we mean 7, of an inch of space 
up and down the column. Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure one inch. Remember that 
an ad. that is “‘displayed”’ may have only two or 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space. 

For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 








Tested queen, $1.50; Untested, 


$1.00. Nuclei, brood, and bees 

by the lb. Send for price list. 
| nee MRs. A. M. MNEELAND, 
Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ll. 


9tfdb Box 77. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 


The American Bee Journal, weekly, ($1.00) 81.75 
The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, (.%5) 1.65 

1¢ Bee-Keepers’ Review, (1.00) 1% 
The British Bee Journal. (1.50) 2.0 
American Apiculturist, (.75) 1.20 
American Bee-Keeper, (50) 1.49 
All of the above journals, 5.65 
American Agriculturist, ($1.50) 2.35 
American Garden, (2.00) 2.60 
Prairie Farmer, (1.50) 2.35 
Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 2.99 
Farm Journal, (50) 1% 
Scientific American, (3.00) 3.%5 
Ohio Farmer, (1.00) 1.9 
Popular ing ig eons (1.00) 1.85 
U. 8. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 2.95 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, (1.50) 1% 
Drainage and Farm Journal, (1.00) 1% 
Fanciers’ Monthly, (1.00) 1% 
Illustrated Home Journal, ( 50) 1.35 
Orchard and Garden, ( 50) 1.40 
[Above Rates include all Postage in U. 8. and Canada.) 








UNTESTED QUEENS 


For $1.00 from July Ist. till Nov. ist. 


Names of seenouie arties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum, 
when given once a month, or $4.00 per year if given 
in every issue. 








Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 








Those whose names pene below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were meg: amg They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 


put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 


any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July 1st, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 4 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 7tfd%" 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 7tfa% 
*S, F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O, Ttfd% 
Cc. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. 9tfdw 
Jenkins & Parker, Wetumpka, Ala. 9tfd% 
E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Can. fd 
*W. A. Compton, Lynnville, Giles Co., Tenn. ‘fd 
*Oliver Hoover & Co., Snydertown, Northum- 

19 berland Co., Pa. 
John Shearer, Oscedfa, Wash Co., Va. iid 
D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 11-28d 


*F. HH. & BE. H. Dewey, Westfield, Hamp. Co.. 


HIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. » ag 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., 1.0 ” 
C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 11 = 
Leahy Mfg. Co., Higginsville, Laf. Co., Mo. ‘tf 
Jenkins & Parker, Wetumpka, Ala. Ned 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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I nike the Dovetailed hive. 

Wultk CLOVER is now blooming, June 15. 

CALIFORNIA’S honey crop, last year, was nine- 
tenths extracted. 

Autey says. “In future only a 7-frame (L. 
size) will be used in the Bay State Apiary.’ 

Tuk Bee World has a Texas department con- 
ducted by Mrs. Jennie Atchley. It’s good. 

A TRADE-MARK for bee-keepers is character- 
ized by editor Newman as “that trade-mark 
foolishness.” 

HorEHOUND HONEY, I think, has the reputa- 
tion of being bitter. A.C. Aten (A. B.J.) says 
itis not. 

“Tuk SOUTHERN STATES” is the heading of 
adepartment in the Missouri Bee-keeper, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Jennie Atchley. 

CANADA has now a place where bee-keeping 
is taught — Ontario Bee - keepers’ College, 
Guelph, Ont.; Rev. W. F. Clarke, Principal. 


First CLOVER-BLOSSOM here, May 22. Bees 
commenced working on clover ten days later. 
Ten days has been the rule for several years. 

Tuar DAKoTA MAN (L. R. HILLMAN, p. 476) 
has hiton my rule to prevent spring dwindling 
~keep ‘em in the cellar till it’s too late to 
dwindle, 

CHICKENS are not likely to be hatched to any 
extent by bees, but there would be one advan- 
tage—the chickens would not get very lousy 
from the bees, 

Tua? CASE Of brood in so many sections (E. 
H. Shaettle, p. 475) is a tough one. Were sepa- 
rators used? How wide were the sections? 
How nitich room in the brodd-chamber? 

W. Z. livTCHINsON, at the Toledo convention, 


admitted ina manly way that his plan of hiv- 
Ing swarms upon starters only could not be de- 


pended ipon, in general, for securing perfect 
comps 

Bess AVE CLAWS by which they can hang 
on lou ooard upside down. But if it’s glass, 


the c] will not hold, and then an oily secre- 
tion of foot allows them to stick. Wet the 
glass, ! the oily foot will not stick;.and 
down 1e8 your bee. 


‘Woriy ComBs are thus treated by Mrs. Jen- 
lle Ato oy (Bee World): “Soak in clear water 
en - and hang out to dry, or throw water 


ie extractor, and hang so they don’t 
if this settles the fat old fellows an 
it beats brimstone. 


touch.’ 
Inch |: 


CARNIOLAN (or Krainer) bees come in for a 
good share of attention in the Missouri B. K. 
The claim there made is, that the gray type are 
the only pure ones, any showing of yellow being 
a showing of admixture. 

BRACE AND BURR combs have always been 
confused in my mind till J. A. Green explained 
on p. 473 that brace-combs are built between 
combs, and burr-combs on top. Plain enough, 
when some one shows you. Thank you, Jimmie. 

Wax-worms. The types on page 458 make 
friend Root say worms “generally live over” 
winter, when, of course, he meant “do not live 
over.” My experience agrees, and I find the 
combs of a colony which has died invariably 
become wormy ries the bees had clustered. 

CONTRACTIONISTS seem to be all settling 
toward this point: “Expand your colonies all 
you can; get them — aS Strong as possible up 
to the time of the chief noney-flow; then con- 
tract.” I feel sure the expansion is all right; I 
don’t know so well about the after-contraction. 

BURR-COMBS are desired by some, as ladders 
to climb up into the supers. With as much 
space as a good or of my hives have over 
top-bars, I think the bees would like them; but 
with only 44 inch space, any smart bee ought to 
be able to rearon her hind feet and reach up 
without a ladder. 

DooLITTLE advises, in Am. Bee-keeper, to al- 
low about two square inches of drone comb in 
one of the outside frames of each hive. Then 
you will know just where to look for it, and can 
shave off the drones’ heads every 20 days, and 
the bees will not try so hard to build drone 
comb elsewhere. 

THE CHERRY CRoP at Vacaville, Cal., former- 
ly large. has of late years been a very uncertain 
quantity. One firm, thinking that the decrease 
in bees might have something to do with it, 
last year introduced several colonies of bees, 
with a very gratifying increase in the cherry 
crop. They are testing the matter more fully 
this year. (A. B. J.) 

RossBers. The C. B. J. says if robbers attack 
a weak colony, and you remove the colony, put 
in its place an empty hive with a bee-escape, so 
the robbers can getin but not out. ‘* Leave the 
bees fooling around in the empty hive until 
night, and then open it and let them go home 
just about sundown, and they will come to the 
conclusion that there is very little profit in that 
kind of business. They won’t be caught there 
more than two days in succession.” 


BEE-PAPERS, years ago, rather ignored the 
existence of each other, and there didn’t appear 
to be any great friendship between their editors. 
Then animosity seemed to fade away, and they 
treated one another politely, although some- 
what as. strangers. atterly this polite age 
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seems to be giving way toa sociable age, and 
there seems to be a very friendy feeling growing 
up. Instead of ignoring each other’s existence, 
they quote from each Other, and the corres- 
pondents of the different papers have lots of 
fun making good-natured flings at each other. 














GENERAL (SORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW SWARMING IS CONDUCTED. 











AGRICULTURAL EDITORS WHO NEED POSTING. 





Picking up an agricultural paper lately, I was 
surprised to read the * bee-department.” in re- 
ply to a question asked of the editor, that * only 
old bees go with the swarm,” while in another 
paper I find that the young queen in the parent 
colony * hatches in less than twenty-four hours 
after the swarm has issued.” Coming, as these 
statements do, from as high authority as 
editors, they ought to be correct; nevertheless, 
all my experience with natural swarming goes 
to prove them incorrect. If editors are not 
sufficiently well posted to know how, and under 
what conditions a natural swarm issues, it 
might be well tohave a little light on the sub- 
ject for the “rank and file” of bee-keepers, 
and especially those young in the business; so. 
with friend Root’s permission, I will say a few 
words regarding the matter in GLEANINGS, the 
same being more especially designed for those 
who have not been in the bee-business for any 
great length of time. I have always used nat- 
ural swarming as a means of increase, and ex- 
perimented largely, to know under what condi- 
tions swarms issued, as a rule, and have found, 
as regards the age of bees, that bees of all ages 
in about equal proportion leave the parent hive, 
from the old forme to the bee that has not 
been out of its cell for more than a day or two. 
Many times have I seen the ground in front of 
the hive nearly covered with bees so young as 
to be unable to fly: and as often have I seen the 
veterans with their jagged wings hanging with 
the swarm, as well as those having their pollen- 
baskets filled with pollen. Thus we have the 
tield-bees, the wax-workers, and the nurse-bees, 
in about equal proportions, thus showing that 
the all-wise Creator knew how things should 
be when he pronounced all which he had made, 
good. If it were not for young bees going with 
the swarm, the hive would be nearly depopu- 
lated by the bees dying of old age. before the 
brood could hatch out to take their places. 
Again, if all were old or field bees, the hive 
could not be filled as profitably with comb; for 
when, in a normal condition, the bees between 
the ages of eight and twenty-four days old are 
the ones which do this work. That this divi- 
sion of bees ina swarm is just as it should be, 
is the reason that I prefer natural to artificial 
increase. 

But, let us look inside of the hive when prep- 
arations for swarming are being made, and see 
if we can not arrive at the truthin the matter, 
as regards the condition under which the 
swarm issues, when the first queen hatches, etc. 
The first indication of swarming is the laying 
of eggs in the drone comb. hile eggs in 
drone-cells is not a sure sign that a swarm will 
issue, yet. as far as I have observed, swarms 
never do issue without eggs being laid therein. 

If the weather is propitious, the next step is 
the building of queen-cells, soon after which 
the queen deposits eggs in them. In three days 
these eggs hatch into larvae, and said larve are 
fed an abundance of food by the nurse-bees for six 


days, when the cells containing the en,hryo 
queens are sealed over. If no bad weather 
has intervened, the swarm issues the nex; day 

the old queen going with the swarm. Now 
bear in mind that this is the rule wit! th¢ 
black or German bees, and generally wit}; qj) 
the other races; still, the Italians, Cyprians 
and Syrians often swarm when the eégys are 
first laid in the queen-cells, and sometimes 
without the least preparation at all « Kcept 
drones, ina time when swarming runs high jp 
an apiary. All good authorities admit that the 
queen larva remains seven days in the cel), as 
my experience also proves, and I can not see 
how any one could make such a mistake as to 
say the queen hatches in twenty-four hours 
When bad weather occurs, the thing is bare- 
ly possible for the swarm to be kept back for 
six days after they would naturally issue, jy 
which case the first queen would hateh in 
twenty-four hovrs. But this is something | 
have had occur but very few times since | kept 
bees, for in such cases the bees generally de- 
stroy the queen-cells, and postpone swarming 
for an indefinite period. Sol find, as a rule. 
that the first queen emerges from her ce!! from 
six to seven days after the first swarm. If 
more swarms issue, they usually come out 
two days after, or from the eighth to the 
ninth day after the first, and never later than 
the sixteenth day. As soon as it is decided 
that no more swarms shall issue, all queens 
in the cells are destroyed, when in from 
five to nine days the queen goes out to be 
fertilized, two days after which she commences 
tolay. If the apiarist stops all after-swarming 
by the cutting of cells, or any other means 
which keep all of the bees in the old hive to- 
gether after the first issue, I find that the 
young queen is much slower in going out on 
1er Wedding-trip, and often does not commence 
to lay till the twelfth to fifteenth day. Where 
any one wishes to make artificial increase it is 
well to understand just how natural swarming 
is conducted, for with such knowledge one is 
more apt to sueceed in having the right pro- 
portion of both young and old bees in the two 
parts after dividing. G. M. Doouirr.e. 

Borodino, N, Y., June, 1891. 
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SOMETHING SCIENTIFIC ABOUT WAX OF 
ALL KINDS. 


HOW TO DETECT ADULTERATION IN BEESWAX. 














The following article is taken from the pages 
of Le Rucher, one of our French exchanges. 
Although somewhat scientific in spots, we be- 
lieve itis of such general interest that we are 
warranted in giving place to it. The entire 
treatise on this subject extends through several 
numbers of our valued exchange, and we fee! 
that they have done bee-keepers a good service 
in probing the matter with that thoroughness 
which is so characteristic of the Europeans. 
The original article is, of course, in French, 
which our proof-reader translates as follows: 

Lately I was unwrapping, in the presei:e of 
one of my friends, a package the conte ts of 
which I wished to show him. Scarcely ad ! 
opened it when he exclaimed: # 

“Oh! see what a pretty piece of beeswa 

‘** Beeswax!” said I; “nary a bit.” ; 

“You are deceived,” said he; “it is beatiful 
wax;” and, taking a piece in his fingers, | be- 
gan to examine it more closely. After h« had 
examined it in every way he added: 
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“And vou speak in earnest ?”’ 

oe In that product which you hold at 
this moment there is not to be found a gramme 

r he Wak. 

On woked at me smilingly; but noticing my 
serious looks, together with the positive tone of 
my words, he manifested his surprise. 

“Well, now,” said I, ‘take the pains to smell 
of that stuff and tell me whether it has the 
agreeable odor of beeswax.” 

“\WVhy, it is absolutely odorless; but some- 
times wax loses its odor. Iecan hardly believe 
that it is not pure beeswax.” 

While he spoke I took from my pocket a sec- 
ond package, Which I soon unfolded before his 
eyes, “See,” said I, ‘ta piece of pure yellow 
beeswaX—- genuine wax this time. Compare 
the two products. The one you are holding is 
odorless and nearly transparent; the other emits 
the odor of beeswax, which you know so well, 
and is quite dull. On the one hand you have a 
mineral product; on the other. an animal prod- 
uet. This animal product is pure beeswax 
which we get in our hives, and which we fur- 
nish in business, Such as you see there. This 
mineral product is ceresin, or purified ozokerite, 
of which so much is said now, and which did 
considerable at first, for which a substitute has 
been found. The unserupulous speculator be- 
gan by mixing with his beeswax, little by little, 
this stuff; and, emboldened by the success of 
his speculation, and the greed for gain, at last 
ended by selling this foreign product, unmixed, 
for pure beeswax, realizing, for the more beau- 
tiful produet, a profit of 90 per cent. Genuine 
wax has not ceased to fall in price; and from 
68 cts., at Which it was sold several years ago, 
ithas actually fallen to 47 cts. in consequence 
of this fraud. Consumers do just what zoe 
have done, They trust to appearances, and buy 
ceresin for beeswax.” 

My friend could hardly believe his ears, which 
is, however, easily to be understood, for he, like 
everybody else, was ignorant of these things. 

Let us leave him to his surprise, and talk se- 
riously. [seem to hear the buzzing of several 
thousands of voices who put to me the same 
quesuion: 

“What is ozokerite ? 

“What is ceresin?” 

To answer briefly, it is necessary to say: 
Qzokeritec is a erude mineral wax, or, rather, a 
mineral wax that has been subjected to only 
one melting. Ceresin is mineral wax which has 
been completely purified—that is, ready for use. 
Little known at present, although sold in large 
quantities, it has received at different times the 
following names: 

Mineral wax; ceresin; cerosin; ozocertine; 


owokeriie: ozoecerite; fossil wax; odoriferous 
Wax; native paraftine; fossil Moldavian wax. 
ob | anthors and dictionaries have de- 
scribed jt 
_i. It is a earboniferous combustible, belong- 
ing to the bitumens, which resembles wax: can 
ie knowied, like wax, and emits an agreeable 
aroma odor. 
_ lis a mineral which was discovered at 
Sian Moldavia, in sandstone, accompanied 
with ie and rock-salt. It is found, in this 
repOs in such abundance that the inhabi- 
tants | for lighting purposes. It is, in fact, 
a com ible composed entirely of carbon and 
lydrog ) ~a true earbaret of hydrogen. Ozo- 
Kerite embles beeswax in its consistency and 
trans] icy; it possesses, at the same time, a 
Marke’ \romatie odor. These properties have 
fiver |) ‘he name of fossil Moldavian wax. 
Nag . it is a substance composed essen- 
aly « 


araffine, burning with a very brilliant 
flame ‘it is found in sufficient quantities in 
the boson of the earth in Moldavia, near Slanik 
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and Zetriska, Which the people melt and run 
in molds to make wax tapers. 

4. Itis a mixture of hydro-carburets, of high 
molecular weight, of a waxy consistency; of a 
general brown or greenish cast, a peculiar aro- 
matie odor, greasy to the touch; is found at 
Slanik, Vienna, Borislaw in Galicia, and in the 
coal-pits of Urpeth, near Neweastle, England. 

In short, ozokerite is a substance which is 
found in the bosom of the earth in Galicia, in 
Romania, and on the western coast of the Cas- 
pian Sea. It has received the name of mineral 
wax on account of its resemblance to beeswax. 
To extract it, it is necessary to bore wells to get 
to the place where it is found in strata. These 
wells can not be made except with extreme cau- 
tion ; and the men who do this work have time 
only to escape; for it nearly always happens 
that the material. crowded by the gas stored in 
the mine, rises rapidly, even to the surface of 
the ground. 

Crude ozokerite, such as is taken from the 
ground, more nearly resembles the smooth wax 
with which we are familiar, and, like it, admits 
of being kneaded; but it soon: becomes hard, 
and assumes a marbled appearance—sometimes 
clear yellow, sometimes dark green, and some- 
times even black. It is only after having been 
melted and re-melted several times that it looks 
like beeswax. There exist several varieties of 
mineral wax, known under the names of was, 
or mountain suet; fichtelite. hartite, ixolite, 
koulite, scheerenite, Urpethite, and Zetrisikite, 
which are of a greasy nature, sometimes opaque, 
sometimes transparent, but commonly of a yel- 
lowish white or a grayish white, and hold, so to 
speak, a middle place between resins and bitu- 
mens. How shall we recognize the presence of 
ceresin in beeswax? It is well known, that it 
is difficult to analyze pure beeswax. It is even 
claimed that this operation is impossible ; as 
witness the Revue Internationale, where the 
following lines may be read : 

* Wax is but little known; and even chem- 
ists like to talk but little about it. Some years 
ago I received some wax, of which the odor, the 
specific gravity, and the melting-point, showed 
adulteration. To be sure of it | applied to the 
Polytechnic School of Zurich, and asked if they 
would be willing to put that wax to a quantita- 
tive and qualificative analysis, in order to as- 
certain not only what material was used in its 
adulteration, but alsoin what proportions, and 
to enable one to found, on that analysis, a com- 
ylaint before the courts. The answer was no. 
They declared to me that the state of chemical 
science would not permit of making any such 
analysis.” 

Nevertheless, it is possible to recognize the 
presence of mineral wax and paraffine in bees- 
wax by using the following method : 

Place in a porcelain dish some sulphuric acid. 
Warm it over some alcohol; and, in order that 
the wax may be attacked more violently, scrape 
it off in shavings as for bleaching. The shav- 
ings being thin, the beeswax is immediately at- 
tacked and carbonized by the sulphuric acid, 
while the mineral wax or paraffine is not af- 
fected—or, at least, only partially so. After 
boiling for half a minute it is allowed to cool. 
The beeswax is in a heap like a carbonized (or 
charred) sponge, and the ceresine forms a trans- 
parent film on the surface. If there is a film, 
there is ceresin or paraffine. If there is only a 
charred mass, there is no ceresin. 


{Are we to understand from the above that 
chemists at the present day, in our country, are 
unable to detect impure wax by chemical anal- 
ysis? I should like to have Prof. Cook answer 
t. Some years ago we experimented consider- 
ably with ceresin; but I believe it is universal- 
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ly decided that it would not answer for making 
foundation. even though only a small per cent 
of ceresin be added to pure beeswax. When the 
contents of the hive are subjected to the ex- 
treme heat of summer, the combs melt. and the 
contents go to the bottom of the hive in a heap. 
The man who gets such foundation is damaged 
far worse than if he received counterfeit 
money. | 


et re 
———— | cual 


CHIPS FROM E. FRANCE. 








HOW OLD MAY WORKERS BE, AND STILL GATH- 
ER HONEY AND BUILD COMBS? 





On page 421 Bro. Doolittle takes up the sub- 
ject of old bees secreting wax. He thinks I 
made some mistake about that colony spoken 
of on page 319, that built comb for six weeks. 
He thinks that perhaps there were some frames 
of brood put into the hives with the swarms. 
No, sir; there was no mistake about the state- 
ment atall. There was no brood putin with 
the swarms. I don’t know how long the bees 
lived: but one thing I do know—the second 
swarm, or the old bees in the second hive, lived 
long enough to raise other bees to take their 

laces. They wintered outdoors, and came out 
in good condition the next spring. Iam going 
to test this same thing again this summer. I 
had aswarm on the 9th of June, and another 
on the 10th. I gave them nothing but frames 
with 14¢-inch foundation starters. I intend to 
keep those bees building combs, as long as they 
will live, and not allow them to hatch a single 
bee; then we shall see whether 45 days will 
tinish them. I don’t think it will. 

Iam now going totell you another. I have 
known bees in my home yard, that I knew to 
be 61 days old. On the 13th day of April I was 
looking over bees in the home yard. I found 
two queenless colonies. At that time there was 
not a particle of brood in either of them. No. 1 
I marked down, * No queen, no brood, no eggs.” 
This was a medium colony. not strong; had a 
little honey. I thought the bees would keep 
the combs clear of moths until I could use them, 
sol let it stand just as it was. No. 2, queen- 
less colony. April 13, were strong for that time 
of year. They, too, had no brood at all—had 
more honey hen they could use. They were 
in a two-story L. hive, eight-frames in cach 
story. I took out five combs of honey to feed 
other bees with, and left them in that way with 
an empty space where the five combs were tak- 
enout. To-day, June 13, just two months, No. 
1 has abouta pint of old bees—combs clear of 
moths. No. 2 has over a quart of bees—old 
shiny fellows. But they are at work gathering 
honey, and are making more than a living. 
How old those bees were before April 13, I don’t 
know. Butitis my opinion that No. 1 at least 
was queenless when they went into winter. 
They both wintered out of doors. 

Now. friends. some of you who have plenty 
of bees so you can spare a swarm, just hive a 
good swarm and keep them building comb as 
long as they will. Take away all brood before 
any hatch out, and see if 45 days will use them 
up. If the honey-flow gives out, feed them all 
they can use. 

C. G. Looft, in May 15 wien omega ® >). 219, 
tells how to catch and clip queens. e clip as 
many queens as most folks; but we can not 
follow his directions. We have only two hands 
to work with. His way requires one hand to 
hold the comb, one to catch the queen, and an- 
other to use the shears. When it comes right 
down to business. we catch the queen as we can 
—by the wingsif we can. But we can not al- 
ways doit. If we see one we catch her any 
way we can. Most likely she is on a run, and 
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we have to secure her before she is lost sig}; of 
If wecan not get hold of the wing, just pick 
her up as you would a pig—not by the ears, py; 
anyway you can get hold of her. Pony 
squeeze her hard. Very often we find the 
queen in the hive after all the combs are out 
here is not much danger of injuring a qiuccy 
after one gets used to handling them. 
Bees have gathered considerable huney- 
dew—black strong stuff. They appear to je 
working very strong now on clover. We must 
get all the combs emptied now as soon as possi- 
ble, to get rid of the dark dew honey. I left the 
home yard and helped the boys elip queens jn 
the out-apiaries, commencing on the 9th. The 
home yard began to swarm, and has been at jt 
every day since. Over 40 swarms have come 
out. I hived 8 of them on empty combs. The 
others are returned, and have put on the third 
stories. E. FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis., June 13. 


{Friend F., haven’t circumstances something 
to do with this matter of the age of worker- 
bees? In introducing Italian queens it has 
sometimes seemed that worker-bees did jot 
last more than five or six weeks during the 

athering season. At other times they seem to 

old out about as long as you mention. Any 
one who is acquainted with friend France 
would probabl now that, when he starts to 
catch a queen, he usually gets her; but I con- 
fess I always feel nervous when they begin to 
squirm in my fingers. and twist around and 
bite, and try to getaway. A good Inany times 
Iam so afraid of cinching her highness that 
she twists out of my fingers and flies away. 
Then what an anxious time it is for the novice! 
All he has to do, as a rule, is to sit down or lie 
down and she will soon come back and alight 
on the combs, or go in with the other bees into 
the entrance. | 


et tt Eres 
———— 


BEE-ESCAPES. 


A SUCCESSFUL REPORT FROM J. A. GREEN. 














I tried a number of different devices last sea- 
son. Almost all of them worked very satis- 
factorily. The one we liked best, though. was 
the Porter spring escape. It cleaned the supers 
of bees about as rapidly and thoroughly as any, 
and they stayed out. With some of the other 
escapes the bees would sometimes find their 
way back: but with the Porter escape they can 
not do this. 

Having been the first one to call the atten- 
tion of Gos-kpepeth to the fact that they were 
neglecting this valuable invention, I can say 
that the bee-escape is no longer an experiment 
with me. but an appliance of great practical 
value. By its use some of the most laborious 
and disagreeable work of the apiary is «most 
done away with. This reduction of labor makes 
it invaluable in large apiaries; but even ip the 
smallest it will save time, stings, and annoy- 
ance. ‘The bee-keeping world owes a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Reese for giving his inyeution 
so freely and generously to his fellow-me: 


CUTTING OUT QUEEN-CELLS TO PREV?! NT 
SWARMING. 

Ionce believed, as many people do ye', that 
keeping the queen-cells cut out would j) event 
bees from swarming. That faith rece ved 4 
rude shock when found that bees often 
swarmed before they had started queen cells, 
sometimes even not starting them for \\00r 
three days afterward. This was with It) ‘ans. 
It is possible that, with black bees, the mv thod 
could be made to succeed, although it is »ot at 
all practical. The objections are, the great 
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labor required, and the great liabili- 


amou! 2 
rlooking one or more cells. If any are 


ty 0 


left t] might as well all be left. The same 
obj - apply to this method of preventing 
secon arms. I onee received a communica- 


tion from a man Who had a new method of pre- 
venting after-swarming. He had the highest 
opinion of its practicability and value. He 
said ould be worth 50.00 a year in every 
apiary of any size. Tagreed to help him test it 
more tioroughly before he made it public, and 
then he revealed to me the great secret. What 
do you suppose it was? Simply cutting out all 
queet ils but one as soon as a colony swarm- 
od. Considerable correspondence, though, failed 
to convince him thatit was not something en- 
tirely new and valuable, and very likely he 
will be highly indignant at me for revealing it 
now J. A. GREEN. 
Dayton, [l., June 11. 


Friend G., your man’s valuable secret is 
right in line with the principal part of the 
great secrets offered for a sum of money.| 

EE a 


THE DADANTS ON PREVENTING INCREASE. 


WHEN TO CUT OUT QUEEN-CELLS, ETC. 





What do the Dadants mean when they say 
Question 186), “To prevent increase, return 
swarms 48 hours after swarming?” also, ** cut- 
ting out queen-cells does no good?” For many 
years IT have cut out the queen-cells (if the 
queen Was not removed), and immediately re- 
turned swarms, Of course, this was likely to 
have to be repeated. Swarming is now on; 
and if their too indefinite reply involves some- 
thing valuable, I should be grateful for imme- 
diate information on the subject. 

Excelsior, Minn., June 10. J. W. Murray. 


Wesent the above to the Dadants, who re- 
py: 

Friend Root:—Replying to the inquiry of J. 
W. Murray, we will say that We have repeated- 
ly found that the cutting of the queen-cells 
when the colony is preparing to. swarm has 
very little effeet on them, for the reason that 
they start new ones, and, if crossed in their 
purpose, Will even swarm with only eggs or 
young larvee in the queen-cells newly built. 

_ Ifwe return the swarm 48 hours after swarm- 
ing. the queen-eells have been destroyed by the 
young queen, and the bees get rid of her or of 
the old one When the swarm is returned, the 


swarming fever being usually over by that 
me. [! the young queen is not yet hatched 
When tie swarm is returned, the old queen usu- 
aly gocs about the work of destroying all 
queen-cells herself. We do not know but that 
It Would be safest to destroy all queen-cells be- 
fore returning the swarm: but this should be 
attended to only a few hours before the return- 
Ing o swarm or it will be done to no pur- 
pose, e bees have eggs and larve at hand 
ig sch they can raise new queens without 
end, 

Our 


lias always been to take the shortest 
‘Ving at our purpose, and we will re- 
peat ' we have found out two things: 1. 


Way ( 


Destr z the jay pl to prevent swarm- 
ing wi ovail nothing unless the season proves 


sr iuiivorable to the swarming-fever, as the 
heen). tte rebuild new ones in the place of 
anny Vat we have destro red; 2, After the col- 
pas Beak! ‘armed it is sufficient to return the 
of i i ier two days, to insure the destruction 
co's or of the young hatched queen or of 
the old Gueen, at the bees’ choice, except, per- 
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haps. in isolated cases which are exceptions to 
the rule. 

The objection which we have to the method 
mentioned by Mr. Murray, of destroying the 
queen-cells and returning the swarm at once, 
is, that the swarming-fever is not over then, 
and it often happens that the bees simply begin 
the work over at once by rebuilding new queen- 
cells, as we infer was the case with Mr. Mur- 
ray, since: he says, ‘*Of course, this was likely 
to have to be repeated.” If he will try keeping 
the swarm 48 hours. he will find much less need 
of repeating the operation. and will not need to 
remove the queen-cells, since it is always or 
nearly always done by the queen. If he has 
ascertained that the bees have a young queen 
already hatched, he can either destroy her or 
the old queen before returning the swarm. 

Another oe Nr ge that we have to destroying 
the queen-cells in any case is the difficulty of 
making sure of having found every one of them. 
As a matter of course, with a great deal of at- 
tention a bee-keeper can make sure of that; 
but it is hardly necessary to tell the reader, 
that during the swarming season a bee-keeper 
has his hands full, even if he does not runa 
farm and a bee-supply shop besides. 

The words * swarming-fever” which we have 
used in the above are well known to practical 
bee-keepers. This term has been used by the 
old masters, and very fitly describes the condi- 
tion of the bees when they make preparations 
for swarming. These remarks are not intended 
for old bee-keepers like yourself, friend Root, 
but for the many beginners who read these 
panes. When the bees have the swarming- 
ever, they have no rest till they sueceed. We 
have divided a colony into three artificial 
swarms while they were making preparations 
for swarming, and each of these swarms sent 
forth another swarm. It is this excitement 
which makes all attempts at prevention so fu- 
tile on the part of the bee-keeper, unless the 
weather becomes unfavorable. But when the 
colony has swarmed, this excitement promptly 
goes down unless they are still crowded and ill 
at ease, and for that reason the returning of the 
swarm is more likely to be successful. especial- 
ly if the apiarist takes pains to give more room, 
more ventilation, and more shade, at this time. 
This rule is not infallible, but it is the best we 
have ever found in these circumstances. 

Hamilton, Il., June 20. DADANT & SON. 


————— eee oO 
MORE CYCLOPEAN BEES. 
MILLIPEDs, ETC. 


Mr. G. A. Cussy, of Hilbert, Wis., sends me 
six one-eyed worker-bees. He rightly says, 
* They seem to me to be, curiosities. Are such 
common? Whatis the cause? Please answer 
in GLEANINGS.” 

These bees are entirely like the ones received 
a few days since from N. Staininger, of Tipton, 
Iowa, and of which I wrote as follows in the 
A. B. J.: “Acyclopean bee. That does not 
mean a giant bee, nor even one that is extra 
large, but one with only one eye. The bee is in 
nowise peculiar, except in the one eye and the 
absence of ocelli, or simple eyes.”” These bees 
received to-day are like that one. They have 
one very hairy eye, exactly in front, and high 
up on the head. Back of the eye is the vertex, 
or upper part of the epicranium, which is about 
as wide as the eye, and also very hairy. The 
bees are well marked Italians, and I can see no 
deformity except the one named. They are 
curious monstrosities, and I should like to know 
whether all are from one hive, and whether 
they are good honey - gatherers. I presume 
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- 
(ee some peculiarity of the queen results in this de- When inserting empty combs or hiving swarys 
B: 74 formity. It would be interesting to raise on them I always shave them down even ang 
(is $9 queens from this queen, and see if her bees are thin, and space them closely for that reasoy 
fe & the same. It might be possible to breed a race And, by the way, nothing promotes the build: 
‘Ee 55) of one-eyed bees. I presume they would be no ing of uneven comb surfaces more than the 
aN j better, but, like five-toed chickens, they would interchanging of frames, and nothing bette; 
di be curious, and, if as good for business, would counteracts this tendency than close s)acing, 
a £2 tind a ready sale, if only for curiosity’s sake. Now, perhaps some one rises here to say that 
7 Ag’] College, Mich., June 13. A. J. Cook. nothing also so promotes the bridging of combs. 
ie tl I say, nota bit more than when placed |', jp, 
bs Lt {Friend Cook, if you had only one or even apart. oe ; 
an two of the bees described, it would be nothing | When hiving on frames of foundation | would 
i more strange than the monstrosities we meet not place the frames further apart than 14 
cE every little while. Butit seems to me strange inches. Further than that will give us thicker 
< that there should be a whole half-dozen, and and less even combs. I generally hive on emp- 
ies ic these all alike: and. besides, you have several ty frames with starters, and in that case 14, jy, 
a bees entirely alike, from two different individ- is better. The combs will be less wavy, and 
fe ©: uals, widely separated from each other. This less drone comb will be built. 
f= Bot seems to me something very strange, and it is PREMIUMS ON CANDIED HONEY. 
fe th unlike any thing in the way of monstrosities ; res nape 
Be ir, that has ever come under my observation. | Why should not fair associations offer premi- 
ke * ums on candied honey—or, more properly, per- 
a Si —s Erm haps. why should not bee-keepers take the 
ee matter in hand and prevail upon them to do so? 
o: if CLOSE OR WIDE SPACING OF BROOD-FRAMES. We have been for years telling one another tw 
B: oo] teach folks that the candying of honey is th 
45 ; THE NATURAL SPACING OF COMBS; UNEVEN- best test of purity. Yes, and we have been try- 
eka NESS OF COMB SURFACE. ing to teach them, too, but still many do not 
pe! ae , ark MRT _ know it or will not believe it. The work of ed- 
Wr tt After all the discussions on this subject, it’ ucation is incomplete. Let us go on in the 
B: ie} seems not to be exhausted yet. The Keokuk work we have been doing, but let us not stop 
r 4 convention had to talk it over, and still some there. What better way to educate the public 
x, ie! things were, in my opinion, left untouched, or, than by a good fair-exhibit? That is what 
ba; 1 Se at least, unfinished, that have an important fairs are for. Stockmen, poultrymen., inventors, 
i Fe] bearing upon the matter, I judge by the re- manufacturers, horticulturists. bee-keepers 
Be ba port of proceedings, for | was not there. One all look upon a fair as a place to make com- 
E i} important item was brought to light; namely, petitive exhibits of their wares—to advertis, 
i 4 that in nature the spacing of combs is irregu- to educate the people; to show them what they 
is lar, and that the closest spacing is in the cen- have to offer; to present the claims and test the 
e? 5% ter—in the brood-nest, the distance apart in- qualities of their products. And fair associa- 


G 


creasing with the distance from the brood-nest. tions look to stockmen, ete.. to present their 
Phat is just as Twantit. An inch and three- interests before them as well as at the fairs. 
eighths, it seems, is the natural spacing of Bee-keepers must do this or their elaims will 
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q cB! brood-combs. I settled upon that as the prop- not be duly recognized. We bee-keepers have. 

BS iss er spacing several years ago. If we are to have of course, urged the claims of our industry mor 

B a brood-chamber for brood alone in the summer or less, but we have been derelict concerning 

Ee td season, it would seem that 13g is right, accord- the matter I mention. Let us see to it that no 

M Fst ing to nature, | apiarian exhibit nor premium-list is complete 

EF. If expedient it may be a good thing to space in which candied honey does not cecupy a 

uae the frames further apart for wintering, espe- prominent place. GEO. F. Ropsiys. 

re fsise cially if wintered out of doors; but push them Mechanicsburg, Il. 

ra pS} closer together in the spring. Mr. Clarke does —— ie 

c. bet not believe in crowding the frames together at 

% | any time. If he told why not, it does not ap- CLOSED-END FRAMES. 

? = pear in the proceedings. I do believe in it, 

HP) and I will tell you why. Whenever the brood- NOT PRACTICAL IN A CLOSE-FITTING BOX. 

pe Ry chamber becomes crowded with brood and hon- 

r ket ey, as is sure to be the case when honey is com- I have been very much interested in the dis- 
#4 ingin rapidly, as far as the frames are filled cussions in GLEANINGS regarding closed-end 


oe 


with honey there you will find but a bare bee- frames, but quite a number of things are nol 


.. 2 
=} ct space between the combs. Bees never seal very plain to me. First, 1 think the closed- | 
e bet honey except in times of great dearth, and end, as Elwood and Captain Hethering‘on use 
:. Fy leave & or} inch spaee. And since nature is it. is a long way ahead of either hanging or | 
pe satisfied with % of an inch between brood- Hoffman frames; but when we come (o use!l | 
re combs, why not put them that close together? ina hive-body of limited capacity, do we not 
my gd It is claimed that bees will fill the frames more lose some of its most valuable features’ If we : 
o FA with brood and less with honey if thus closely have no case we can get the frames «parta | 
et | spaced. While I think that it has that tenden- great deal faster and easier; and then «nother | 
EK} cy lam not certain that close spacing always reason is. that, with a strong colony in the : 
; has that effect. But I am certain that the month of May. eight frames are hard'y sufl- ; 
ef honey lost by lengthening and filling the cells cient. Every year I have been obliged ‘to give | 
ke might be profitably saved for surplus recep- more room above or take away brood, «1d this . 
‘ea tacles. Ido not like to do, for it weakens thi colony ) 
iS Pt Frames spaced 114 in. apart are generally no when the honey - flow comes; still. ' I do ' 
ey more easily manipulated than those closer to- not they are sure to swarm when first 
; im gether. True, there is more room between the honey comes from apple-blossoms. uld it | 
y tf partitions filled with brood. But unevenness not be better to have a hive in whic): you cal 
E ied of comb surface is one of the greatest of hin- use from ten to twelve frames, and thei remove 
eet drances to the easy and rapid manipulation of all hut your regular number at the beginning 
t b+ frames. Where combs are thick this uneven- of the honey-flow, giving them to weak wf { 
Bt ness is all the greater, and makes the inter- nies? Now, why do you have such a ele 
e.8! changing of frames all the more difficult. looking cover or cap on the Quinby hive: Why 
Ph 
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-imply a crate and dovetailed cover, the 


yt us 
Done as any hive? 

We are having the worst drouth we have had 
in 30 yoars—no rain to speak of since April 15. 
Every thing is all burned up. We do not expect 
any honey from White clover, as there is very 
little loft. It is very discouraging. si er 
never were better fora large yield until the 

mouth came, 

"7 wish you could see my strawberries. They 


were sct May Ist, right in the dry weather; but 
they were strong plants, and came from M. 
Crawford. I put on coarse manure at the rate 
of 80 loads (all two large horses could draw) 
peracre. It makes a first-class mulch, and all 
the plants on such ground are growing nicely 
inspite of the dry weather, while a few that I 
tried on ground without manure all died. 
LESTER JUDSON. 
East Sidney, N. Y., June 15. 


‘You are right. We have come to the con- 
clusion that a closed-end frame in a tight-fit- 
ting or closely fitting ease or hive is not a prac- 
tical success, and so we are going to take that 
frame out of our price list. They may answer 
for a shallow frame like the Heddon, but will 
hardly doin a deep one. Wedo not make the 
Quinby hive. You will have to talk to those 
who use it, in regard to the cover. } E.R 

A mulch of coarse manure is certainly a 
splendid thing, not only for strawberries, but 
for currants, raspberries, and blackberries. 
Where you can get it for a dollar a load or less, 
I believe it is the best and cheapest way to 
manage these truits. If the weeds come up 
through the manure they must be pulled out as 
fast as they make their appearance.] A. I. R. 


i 
GETTING DILATORY ta BAD MEN TO PAY 





WHAT OUR BEE-JOURNALS CAN DO IN 


MATTER. 


THE 





The kind word below suggests the title to this 
article: 

Friend Root :—I received to-day a letter from ‘ 
With remittance to balance account. Bankers and 
attorneys could do nothing with him; but a word 
from you brought him to account. If you are nota 





popular nian, there never was one. Inclosed find a 
dollar for your trouble. SETH WINQUIST. 

Russeliville, Oregon, June 4. 

My good friend W., we are very glad indeed 
that we were able to assist you in getting your 
pay: but we wish you and all others to distinct- 
lyunderstand that we are not in the business 
of collecting bad debts—at least, we do not take 
puy tor what collecting we do, therefore we 
place (ie 1,00 to your credit, thanking you all 
the same. I may explain to our readers, that 
the man alluded to ordered several dollars’ 
worth of the Oregon Everbearing strawberry- 
plants, but he would neither pay for them nor 
make reply. We wrote him, and finally 
Sicceedeou in getting an answer. What do you 
Suppo is excuse was for not paying for the 
goods ordered 2 As a fair sample of the 
Way I which people try to excuse themselves 
under si. lar eireumstances, we give that part 
Of it hors, of course omitting the name: 
sh " ~After receiving the plants I made up 
mt hee ‘ut they were either the old Mexican Ev- 
‘aie rt eg = or seedlings from it. I now 
ay par ‘he Mexican renamed. If you can find 

y pi ‘ho has tried them, and will give you one 
good pp » their favor, I will submit. 

Salk on though it be true that the Ever- 
a th awberry is of little use or no use here 


‘friend certainly did not know such 
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to be the case when he received the plants, 
any more than when he _ ordered’ them. 
When we order new and untried things, and 
receive them in good order, of course we should 
pay the bill. If the amount we invest is consid- 
erable, and the goods prove a failure, it were 
no more than fair to ask the introducer fora 
rebate. If he grants it, well and good; if not, 
well and good. Very likely our bee-journals 
may accomplish many things that bankers and 
attorneys can not do; for if aman has a spark 
of honor left, he will keep his name out of the 
papers. If friend W. were to see the letters we 
frequently get, from those whom we have suc- 
ceeded in bringing to time, he would decide 
that we are, at least with some people, most de- 
cidedly unpopular. 
or OO 


FRIEND TERRY GIVES US A LITTLE SERMON. 





HE ALSO TELLS US WHERE TO BUY OUR 
PLANTS. 





My Dear Mr. Root:—I want to say a little 
more about the souls of great corporations vs. 
those of individuals. I suppose most bee-keep- 
ers have homes, and are interested in making 
their grounds beautiful. So far as I have no- 
ticed, they are more interested in this direction 
than we common farmers. You will remember 
that, last fall, a landscape gardener wanted to 
fix up your greunds and mine; also that we 
both decided to do the work for ourselves. We 
had the general outline and foundation laid, 
with a few beautiful evergreens, shrubs, trees, 
vines, ete., that we had serimped ourselves to 
buy, years back when money was scarce. Last 
year we felt that we were in shape financially 
to spend quite a little in beautifying our home 
surroundings. We could afford to hire more 
help, if necessary. to take care of things. We 
all love flowers and shrubs and climbing vines, 
however, and are willing to work a little extra 
to take good care of them. It isn’t work, though, 
but recreation. 

Well, instead of hiring our horticultural 
friend at a large price to arrange things for us, 
and furnish them, and set them out, we spent 
some days at odd times in studying over where 
flower-beds would look best, and where shrubs, 
and what would be best for this position and 
what for that. Then I drew a rough plan of 
the grounds, with the beds, etc., located, and the 
height of plants or shrubs that we should pre- 
fer in each place—that is, the height when they 
had attained their growth. That was as far 
as we could go, certainly, as it was hard to de- 
cide on every thing from catalogue descriptions. 
With this plan I went toa large nursery, and 
at the oftice they kindly placed a pleasant 
young man at my disposal, who told me all 
about every tree, shrub, or plant, and advised 
about which would do best or look best in cer- 
tain locations. In half a day we picked out 171 
shrubs, plants, and bulbs, and I learned briefly 
any thing that it was necessary to know about 
setting them out, and after-culture. While 
picking out the plants the price was never ask- 
ed of a single thing. I wanted the best that I 
could get, and was willing to pay for it. But 
when I went to the office with the list, and they 
handed me the bill, I was greatly surprised. It 
was for $21.30 only, and in the list were four 
grafted rhododendrons, and the same number 
of azaleas, which are high-priced plants. Not 
one word was said about price. ey charged 
me regular rates, that any one buying as large- 
ly could get, and would get without the asking. 

* But.” you ask, “have you forgotten the 
text you started out with?” Not at all. I 


have just got around toit. While I was in that 
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oftice a woman came in, an agent, not employ- 
ed by the firm, but one who buys and sells, or, 
rather, sells and then buys. She had just got 
her order filled, and it was somewhat larger 
than mine. Had she paid her bill and kept her 
own counsel, the cloven foot would have re- 
mained hidden. But she had been figuring u 
what she was to receive for the stuff. and, 
was going tosay, woman-like. she couldn’t resist 
the temptation to show how smart she was, and 
so she held her memorandum-book over to the 
book-keeper who was waiting on her. and said, 
“There is what that bill of goods brings me.” 
It was about $127. 

He said: “I congratulate you, madam;” and, 
being a Christian gentleman, as I should judge, 
Ido not see how he kept from saying. ** But 
how about the people whe have trusted you, 
and whom you are cheating so outrageously ?”’ 
After this woman had gone out (I can not call 
her a lady, although she was well dressed), a 
member of the firm said to me, * Those cost her 
just about the #27. Why will people pay such 
prices instead of dealing directly with the nur- 
series?”’ Now, which soul looks the whiter— 
that of this great and wealthy corporation, 
that employs an army of men, and by fair deal- 
ing and doing a great business on a small mar- 
gin of profit has grown to vast proportions, or 
that of this individual, quite poor, perhaps, 
who was taking a mean advantage of the ig- 
norance of others? Iam so sorry it was a wo- 
man! ButJI am reporting facts. 

Now a more pleasant theme. You will re- 
member our landscape gardener (a man this 
time, not a woman) excused himself partly for 
the exorbitant price put on his work, by saying 
that many of the plants would die, and have to 
be replaced. Well. with careless treatment I 
presume they would. But I have to report 
that every one of the 171 we set out, green at 
the business as. we were, is growing nicely. 
This shows again that the great corporation 
had asoul. The plants came in perfect condi- 
tion. I will tell you just what we did to insure 
their growing. Where a shrub was to be set 
we cut a circular hole a foot deep and four feet 
across, in the turf, and drew away the dirt and 
drew back choice soil from the richest part of 
our clover-field that we were just about to 
plow for potatoes. With a sharp spade we 
shaved off the clover-plants and took the soil 
with clover-roots in it. We took out a strip, 
say two feet wide, and then left two feet so as 
not to spoil the soil in the field. The dirt 
brought from the lawns was put into the holes 
in the clover-lot. Flower-beds were dug out, 
and filled with clover soil in the’ same way. 
We did this early in the spring when we were 
not busy. Then. after carefully setting, we 
have kept the surface constantly mellow by us- 
ing a potato-hook, such as was formerly used 
for digging potatoes. Wife and I delight to do 
this. No manure was used. My! how things 
do grow with such care! Of course, out of this 
long list there will be some things we shall dis- 
card after trial. We will keep what pleases us 
best and does best on our soil. A bed of heli- 
anthus multiflorus plenus is a delight to me 
just now, from the’r luxuriant growth. I look 
at them more times a day than I do the potato- 
field, and that is saying a good deal. By the 
way, friend Root, have you any rhododendrons? 
If not. you must get afew. I never in my life 
saw flowers that seemed so nee exquisite 
as our pink and crimson and lilae colored rho- 
dodendrons. The girls thought every thing of 
the white one; but they did not seem so per- 
fectly lovely to me as the other colors. We 
tried to use, so far as possible, shrubs and hardy 
perennial plants to ornament our grounds, so as 
to save the expense and trouble i tain with 
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many annuals. We should like them too; py; 
we are farmers, and can not spare a great deal 
of time for such work, and want to make jj 
that is possible out of what time we can put jy 
© Hudson, O., June 20. T. B. Terry, | 


[Friend Terry, I want to say, “ May the Lon 
be praised for putting it into your heart tp 
write the above at just this crisis.” The saq 
part of the story is what you tell us about thay 
woman whois agent. But it only illustrates 
the way in which the greater part of agents, 
both men and women, get their pay for trayel- 
ing from house to house. and taking orders 
Perhaps this woman, if she could see this art- 
cle, might excuse herself on the ground of 
“traveling expenses.” If she delivers her 
eng she must make two trips to every home, 
$ut even if this be true, I think it is a tremen- 
dous argument in favor of going to the neares 
nursery yourself and picking out what you 
want. A very good friend of mine—in fact. jt 
is none other than the father of W. J. Green, of 
the Ohio Experiment Station, Columbus—has q 
beautiful nursery rightin our own county: and 
I have heard him lament. again and again, that 
people living comparatively near his nursery 
would persist in paying traveling agents three 
or four times the proper price for certain things, 
and then get poor stock besides. Worse still, 
they are persuaded into buying something that 
is totally unfit for their locality: whereas, if 
they had gone to the nurseryman he could haye 
given them intelligent advice in the matter, 
and would not, under any circumstances, have 
urged them to take something which he knew 
would disappoint them. You may say, all nur- 
sery men are not like those mentioned by Mr. 
Terry. My friend, I believe that those who 
build upa great business are. as a rule, con- 
scientious and honest. The real cheats are 
those who travel about without name, home, or 
bs gery 
felt like smiling when you told about going 
to the clover-field for good soil. I have thought 
of doing the same thing. but I could hardly 
bear to spoil my nice fields by “robbing Peter 
to pay Paul,” if that isa fair illustration. We 
make our stuff grow by mulching the ground 
with manure, or by digging manure into the 
ground; and this process will in time make nice 
soil for any kind of plants, if you work in ma- 
nure enough. 

The first rhododendron that I ever saw came 
from one of the great nurseries. It was shipped 
in full bloom; and when I unpacked it and 
stood it upI could think of nothing but the 
king as he stood in mute astonishment when 
Cleopatra was unrolled and placed on bier feet 
before him. Our folks here have good reasol 
to know, I think, about rhododendrons and 
azaleas. Some years ago, when I saw a eaut- 
ful plant in full bloom in the window of a florist 
in Utiea, N. Y., right in the depth of winter, | fell 
in love with it to such an extent that J carried 
it to our bee-keepers’ convention, where |t grac- 
ed the table right by the president, v:til the 
close of the meeting. ‘Then I brought it all the 
way home, and displayed it triumph«itly 1 
the office, just before noon service; a: then 
we kept it in our home for more than two 
weeks, where it was a thing of bean‘y and a 
joy for—a good many days. Advising » ople 
go to plant-dealers near their own hom’: would 
cut off our own businessin sending plants »y mail 
and express, [am aware. But, never md if it 
does. If somebody near your home mak«- a bust 
ness of raising plants. by all means go and get 
them of your neighbor. and thus encoura<: home 
industry; and finally, dear friends, please »:mem- 
ber that all great firms and corporations have 
probably earned their money by hones: indus- 
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GO00D REPORT FROM BEE-ESCAPES, 





The hee-eseapes are genuine seed corn, filled 
to the tip. They sueceed with us. and are re- 
garded us invaluable, both in extracting and 
removing comb honey. Three cheers for Mr. 
) Hane 

oe nnbbin is ahead of the “stray straw.” 
We make Doolittle’s cups work. Come up, 
doctor. and learn how. We will feed you on 


strawberry shorteake. 

Iris too bad that that little “stray straw ” of 
an editorial ** we" rests so ill in the doctor’s in- 
tellectual stomach. Of course, all good cus- 
toms are based on some reason. If I say “we” 
itisa general expression. and the sentence or 
thought containing it represents the paper. I 
sav 1. and it means me—my own personal 
property. How better make this important 
distinction ? 

\NALYZING SAMPLES OF HONEY TAKEN FROM 

OUR MARKETS, BY OUR BEST GOVERNMENT 

CHEMISTS, 

The Chemical Department at Washington is 
having 50 samples of honey secured on the mar- 
kets analyzed by several of our best chemists— 
Prof. Scovell, of Kentueky, among the others. 
This is wise and good. Whether this will be 
satisfactory remains to be seen. If not. it all 
helps. Prof. Seovell tells me that he finds dex- 
trine in several, and he does not suppose dex- 
trine could ever be found in genuine honey. 
This isafullear. no nubbin. TI hope this result 
will give us many. I look eagerly for the full 
report. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


—_— 
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WHY THE BEES MAKE CELLS HEXAGONAL. 


A DAY-DREAM. 











| had read a good deal about the reasons why 
hexagonal cells are best, and had seen that dif- 
ficult mathematical demonstrations had been 
used in connection therewith. I wondered 
Whether all that was necessary. and thought of 
itoffand on fora long time. One hot day I sat 
bya hive in whieh a swarm had just been 
housed, and the steady humming of the bees all 
wound me gave me a sort of drowsy feeling. I 
said to :ayself, ** How do those bees cane bie 
tostart cells? They have worked more or less 
in then. and perhaps done, some repairing, but 


they have no knowledge or experience at actual- 
ly starting eells, for all the cells in the old hive 
were started long before they were.born.” 

Just (con—was it imagination, dreaming, or 
what’ | heard one of the bees in the hive say- 
Ing, Phere, we’ve quite a lot of wax plastered 
arounc: let’s put it in shape.” 

¥ W shape?” said a aay young miss. 

“Who: shape should it be, but the shape cells 
«Ways cro—six-sided ?”? was the reply. 

“Ol at’s so old-fashioned,” said the young 
one: | tired of those everlasting six sides.” 
a. poke upa very eager young voice, 
let's } them five-sided. There’s very little 
less in than six, and it will be quite stylish 
~ ae mething different from our neigh- 

TS, 

Tg ‘ing different! I guess you would 


thing different,’’ said a bee with rag- 
ed wit ‘And you’d have something differ- 
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ent in the way of work, forit would take ten 
times as much wax, and we wouldn’t get our 
combs built all summer, and basswood coming 
on, they say, in a week or two. Oh, yes! It 
would be something different.” 

“ No,” said another bee with an experienced 
look, “leave that sort of thing for those human 
butterflies who are never happy unless they can 
put their hair up in a different way every day” 
—here she gave a little push at her back hair to 
see if it was all smooth and straight. -** We 
folks have no time for any such foolishness. 
We must take the plan that will need the least 
wax and take up the least room.” 

‘**Yes, business is business,” said another; 
“but is there no chance for improvement? 
This is an age of progress, and it isn’t clear to 
my mind that something else may not be just 
as economical as six sides. You know we heard 
of some bees up in Canada making cells with 
four sides. Why should they make them so if 
they didn’t think it would be an improve- 
ment?” : 

** Just because they’re like you, old Cranky,” 
snapped out a nervous-looking bee. 

But the bee with the experienced look appear- 
ed very thoughtful, and. in a half-meditative 
manner, said. as if slowly talking to herself, 
“I’m not sure but I know a plan whereby we 
may find out a better way if there is one. or else 
confirm the opinion that six sides is best.” 

Then rousing herself, as if from a reverie, she 
said, in a very business-like manner, “* Here, 
some of you youngsters, roll up a number of 
balls of wax. perfectly round.” And as they 
went to work on the balls which they very soon 
had finished, she went on to explain, * You see, 
the cells are to accommodate the babies, which 
are round—that is, I don’t mean they are round 
like a ball, but round like a straw, and then 
round like a ball at each end. Now, if we can 
find how to place together a number of wax 
balls so as to have them the closest together 
possible—that is, with the least waste space be- 
tween them—then we'll know just how to make 
our cells.” 


Then she placed one of the balls on the floor 
of the hive and said, ** Now I want to put this 
ball just as close to the next one as possible. 
You see that it makes no difference which side 
I put it; so long as it touches, they are the 
same distance apart from center to center; for 
every point of the surface is at the same dis- 
tance from the center. So we’ll put it at this 
side. Now I want to putathird ball as near 
as I ean to these two. As we found before, we 
can not get two balls any nearer together than 
to touch; and if this ball touches the others, 
that’s as near as they can be got together. So 
we'll place it here.” 

A low hum of approval ran through the 
throng, and the one they called Cranky looked 
somewhat fidgety. 

Then old experience continued. “ Now fora 
fourth one. Just as before. we can’t do any 
better than to have it touch two of the balls, 
for, you see, put it where I will, I can’t get it to 
touch more than two balls. so I'll put it here, 
touching the first and third.” 
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At this point Cranky interrupted, saying, 
with eagerness, “* But, if you please, it’s differ- 
ent with four than with three. Can’t you get 
four closer together by putting them in a 
square, that is, four together? You see, it gives 
only one space between, instead of two, as you 
have it.” 

* Yes, but the one space is bigger than the 
other two put together, smarty.” said the pert 
miss, and she fanned Cranky with her left wing 
in a rather tantalizing manner. 

That's easily said,” said Experience; ‘ but 
how do you know itis so? Can you prove it?” 

“No, but it looks so,” said the pert miss, 
somewhat crestfallen. 

* Looks are often very deceiving,’ was the 
reply. ‘“ Let us see if we can’t determine which 
four take up the most room. You see that the 
two measure just the same from right to left, 
for what the first ones gain at one end by being 
slanting, they lose at the other. Measuring the 
other way, you will see plainly that they mea- 
sure the least; so, placing them square doesn’t 
gain any thing, but loses.” 

* Of course,” said the pert miss, looking very 
much reassured. 

“T think, then,’ continued her elder sister, 
“that we may consider it settled that there is 
no better way, and we may continue indefinite- 
ly adding to the number, only taking care that, 
aseach one is added, it shall touch two adja- 
cent balls. The next question is, How shall this 
— between the balls, or the cells, if you 
please, be filled up ?” : 

“Oh! just fillitall up with wax, and leave 
the cells round. That will be so sweet,” said 
= same giddy miss that wanted five-sided 
cells. 

“ Yes, it would be wondrously sweet to make 
all that extra wax,” said another. 

‘*Well, then,” said the giddy miss, “ just 
make the cells round, and leave the spaces fill- 
ed with air.” 

“That,” said another. ** would still take more 
wax than a single wall: and. besides, think 
what a comfortable hiding-place that space 
would be for youug worms.” 

* You are leaving out of account something 
still more important.” said Experience. “ 

verfectly round cell, entirely filled up with the 
vaby-bee, would have no place left for air to 
get in for it to breathe, unless it should be 
trained to breathe like a human baby. through 
its mouth, and you know that all well-Vanaine- 
ed baby-bees have their breathing-places on 
their sides. To get at what will take the least 
wax, just start at the middle point of the space, 
and build a straight wall to the three points 
where the balls touch. In other words, make a 
line tangent to the two balls at their point of 
contact.” 

* Why, that brings us right back to the hate- 
ful old six-sided cells,” said the giddy miss. 

* Exactly so,” said Experience. ‘We now 
have remaining the problem how best to make 
the septum. Just fasten together in a flat slab 
eight or ten balls, and then a second slab of 
them in the same way. Now place one slab on 
the other, so they will sit, each ball exactly on 
the other. You see that you could not make 
the two take - any more room unless you 
raise the ea slab so it doesn’t touch the low- 
er slab at all. Now push the upper slab along 
a little, and you see it slides down of its own 
accord till each of the upper balls rests exactly 
over the center of the space below. It is evi- 
dent that there can be no way in which it can 
be placed to sink any lower, or, in other words, 
to take up less room. We are confronted again 
with much the same condition as we had be- 
fore, a condition in which it will take a great 
deal of wax to fill in between; and it is clear 
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that there is no better way to meet the di (ijey!- 
ty than to do much as we did before, and jake 
a little wall tangent to the two balls ©: each 
point where the two come in contact. You sep 
that makes three such walls at the botiom of 
each cell, for each ball touches three of the 
balls in the other slab.” 

** Just then the queen came around and said. 
‘What are you about there any way? [0 you 
want me to cover the bottom-board wit! eggs 
while you’re fooling there ?”’ 

“That’s so: we are fooling, and that’s q 
fact,” said one of the workers who had beep 
listening to the explanations very attentively. 
“Come on. and let’s make up for lost time. Say. 
girls, this is a better hive than the old one. [op 
you see the end-bars fit close together. and yoy 
remember how the cold air came in betwee, 
the end-bars last winter? What’s that old foo! 
dreaming about, sitting out there by the hive, 
anyhow ?” C. C. MILLE. 

Marengo, IIl., June, 1891. 


VISIT TO L. E. MERCER. 


CALIFORNIA YIELDS. 








A short time since, after a ride of 37 miles. | 
found myself at Castac, this State, where the 
Santa Clara River begins flowing on through 
the famous valley of like name, in Ventura 
County. to the ocean. On alighting from the 
train | found Mr. L. E. Mercer, of Ventura, 
awaiting me. 

A drive of four miles up Castae Valley. then 

half a mile up one of the numerous picturesque 
canyons, brought us to Mr. Mercer’s mountain 
home and location of his home apiary, the 
foundation of which at one time composed the 
greater portion of Mr. Wilkins’ famous Sespe 
apiary, which Mr. Mercer bought, moving it to 
its present location. As a matter of interest to 
— readers, I will give a few details of Cali- 
ornia bee-keeping, with Mr. Mercer as the sub- 
ject. 
’ Mr. L. E. Mercer’s bee-keeping experience 
began in 1871, at Orion. Ill. He came here in 
1883, locating at Ventura. The whole family, 
composed of Mr. and Mrs. Mercer, and four en- 
ergetic sons, are all practical bee-keepers (the 
new daughter-in-law being the only exception), 
as the following record of the past seven years 
is conclusive. 


Product of 1884............ 40,000 Ibs. 
$s SOS e saa sk un A failure 
Ee OP Ns FES cas RS 24,000 
t Me RR ius ooiwicss A failur 
fe +. Re As goat 30,000 * 
a Hs b ve paniens 42.000 °° 
“ te | a ee 68.000" 


The greater portion was extracted honey. 
Last year’s report includes 14,000 Ibs. o/ com) 
honey. He has received an average price of5 
cents for extracted. He prefers the L.. frame 
for extracting; for comb migy a 16)¢x64 
frame, suitable for the T super. He has tested 


the Hoffman and many others, but considers 
the ordinary hanging frame, for this s:ction. 
preferable to any other. His honey-hovse for 


extracting isa model of ingenuity, av’ |s % 
arranged that the cases containing th: coms 
are run in on rollers to the uncapping-«'!). ad- 
joining which is a large six-frame re\«rsible 
extractor, to the left of which is anoth: : set of 
rollers which carry the combs out aga!!) ‘s fast 
as they are taken from the extract. The 
honey from the latter runs into a thr -inch 


pipe, about 200 feet long, emptying | gh 
twelve-ton receiving-tank; besides w aS 


has several of the following capacity: | 0° 
7 tons each; three of 3 tons each; one © © Wn 
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and | fiton each. Capacity for storing, 39 
has used 800 pounds of foundation 


tons. 


thus this season. He manufactures his 
iv? oundation on a Given press, and thin 
foyndaion on A. 1. Root’s six-inch mill. He 
supplies the greater ortion of Ventura Co. 
with foundation. He thinks wiring frames un- 
yecessary labor; and as evidence of this he 


had 800 combs on foundation drawn 


sti tt 

ye during last séason’s honey-flow that were 
not ed, and only two broke down, extracting 
twice im the 800. In former years he was a 
fm believer in wiring, using the bent wire 
nail ten years ago. 

lis tome apiary contains 550 colonies; first 
out-apiary, 300 colonies; second out-apiary, 200 
eolon son Edward’s, 200, 

\\ , a radius of five miles of the home 
apiary there are nearly 5000 colonies, so one can 
surmise that the hills and mountains must sup- 
ply some forage for such an army. The fact is, 


the greater portion of that mountainous section 
cadapted for nothing else; and when we con- 
sider the amountof nectar distilled by dame 
Nature in this Eden of the honey-bee, it is not 
surprising to hear of the enormous yields of 
honey in Whatis yet the infancy of the honey 
industry of California. There is much to be 
said of bee-keeping on this coast, but time and 
spice forbid. 

In 1893 California’s apicultural display at the 
World’s Fair will rank second to none; and, 
vith thisend in view, our prospective represent- 
atives are now being considered. Mr. Mercer 
has the indorsement of a large circle of bee- 
keepers: and the indorsement of his own coun- 
tyadds testimony to his worth; so I voice the 
sentiment of nota few for Mr. L. E. Mercer as 
California’s representative of the honey indus- 
try at the World’s Fair in 1893, 

Gro. W. BRoDBECK. 

Los Angeles, Cal., June 17, 

Friend B.. we are greatly obliged to you in- 
deed for the bird’s-eye view you give of friend 
Mercer's work during the past six or eight 
years. | shall ever have cause to remember 
lim and his good wife—in fact. all the family— 
for the pains they took in giving me glimpses of 
the thousand and one wonderful things connect- 


ed with those mountain bee-ranches and wild 
canyons. The very mention of them makes my 
lieart thrillagain. I second your suggestion, 
that friend Mereer be invited to represent Cali- 
fornia in 1893.) Mite Re 


CO yet —— 


CHEAP HONEY. 








OWER COST OF PRODUCTION. 

One ur correspondents, Mr. A. F. Brown, 
page 49 makes a point which is indeed a 
gem that it carries an immense amount 
of we With it. He says, “Give mea hive 
havi imes at fixed distances, with a plain 
“ING - excluder, these escapes (bee-es- 
capes i a good reversible extractor, and I 
Will s you how to produce honey at less 
than the cost nowadays.” He probably 
means half the cost it conld be produced 
egy i years ago. and he is undoubtedly 
corre have noticed in all the bee-papers, 
irom 1 ) time, some one always had some 
schem borately written, which, if followed 
up, WO increase the price of honey (?). Of 
~oghe roducers of any commodity can keep 
tode ) on an article, itis to their interest 
+ tom .on the other hand, how can it be 
nik to be sold readily? For instance, 


oat n mb honey up to 25 cents a pound, 
~ I ut you will find it a slow seller; but 
tight...) 4215 or 16 cents, and it will move 
ight ily. Why? Beeause it isin reach 
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of everybody. How cana laboring man. carn- 
ing, say, nine or ten dollars per week, afford to 
eat honey at 25 cents a pound. or even at 20? 
With him it must ever remain the sternest of 
luxuries. They tell us there is about 12 pounds 
of honey ina gallon; and 12 times 20 cents is 
$2.40. How does that’ compare with the price 
of maple syrup? 

Mr. Brown is correct in his idea that bee- 
keepers should aim to produce their honey 
cheaper. It can be done, or, rather, it should 
be done. Look over the prices of hivesin A. I. 
Root’s price list, or any other house that does a 
large business, and note how much cheaper 
every thing isin the hive line to what it was 
six or seven years ago. Those who have price 
lists that old, just look them,over; then get the 
latest edition, and compare prices. Yes, sir, 
Mr. Bee-keeper, you have got to set your wits 
to work, and produce your honey cheaper; and 
why not? The bees charge you nothing for 
gathering. All it costs is to produce, or,in oth- 
er words, to assist the bees in getting it into 
marketable shape. Now, it must become bee- 
keepers (if they wish to keep up in the race of 
human progress) to keep their eyes open, to 
grasp every thing that practically suggests a 
short cut over former methods. Your grocer 
will be much more willing to handle your hon- 
ey atas low a price asit is possible to name 
than he will to have you “tuck ” it on; for high 
prices on any thing greatly hinder its rapid 
conversion into money, and that is one thing 
which will make honey a much-used commod- 
ity, because all dealers, from _ producer to com- 
mission man, jobber, and retailer, delight in a 
quick-selling article at a fair profit. 

Again, the grocers in your own town, if itis a 
town of any size, can sell. without doubt. twice 
the amount they do if itis properly exposed. 
Pile up a nice imposing lot so it will look large 
and nice; put up the price on a tag; never 
mind about a glass case. Leave it entirely 
open. Never mind the dust: take ordinary 
care of it, and you will sell the whole pile out 
before the dust has a chance to settle on it. 

Olean, N. Y., June 17, GEO. SHIBER. 


{While we should, by every means possible, 
cheapen the cost of production, we ought not 
to be in too great haste to reduce its selling 
price. If ¢omb honey is held at, for example, 
25 cents per pound at retail, and it sells slowly 
if at all, itis evident the price is too high. Of 
course, honey will sell faster if lower in price; 
but—how much faster? Competition, and the 
flooding of certain markets, will bring down the 
selling “oe of honey fast enough, and I think 


we as bee-keepers should be cautious about 
helping the price down. } E. R. 
_— +a ¢@ 0 ———- 
COBS. 





Friend R.:—I am not so arrogant as to try to 
pass the following as nubbins—only as cobs 
of the nubbins; and if you should find a kernel 
here or there, you are at liberty to pick them 
out. 

The shallow half-story frame for extracting 
has the advantage of being uncapped easier, 
containing more ripe honey; admits of being 
handled in supers to better advantage; bees 
will enter the half-story quicker. My bees rip- 
en honey better than I can possibly doit. I ex- 
tract after sealing. 

The season of 1890 was exceedingly poor for 
this location; the average number of pounds 
stored was 18. 

One pure Italian colony stored 90 Ibs. in sec- 
tions—the first time in 16 years that an Italian 
has outstripped my blacks. The above colony 
had been formed in early spring, of three 
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pe 44 
eH) dwindled stocks, all three not making more four o'clock in the morning. The LVes 
i §4 than half a good colony. are fairly coated with sugar secreted the 
bt fe. The escape isa great help, both for raising scale-lice. Of course, itis evident that. if this 
tei comb and extracted honey. All the different nectar gives strong rank honey, itis a ca}: jty. 
% ; styles of escapes have worked well with me,on We are going to test it often, and so know jus | 
= an average. the effect. We now have a great area of ¢loye 
he bP kK. P. Kidder, in his “ Secrets of Bee-keep- bloom, and I hope this will counteract the pay 
ie ing,’’ 1868, says that Langstroth did notinvent flavor that may come from the honey-dew, |; 
: @ the moyable frame—only made it more mova- behooves all to be most watehful this year. 
e. ik ble by adding bee-spaces between and around that they do not get a quantity of unsalabl | 
FP the frames. We have given Mr. L. the praise sweet mixed with their honey. TI hope the seg- 
ine | for years for having given us the readily mov- son will have no such evil in store for us: by ( 
ce 3% able frame; but now we are going back, doing to be forewarned may be to be forearmed, [Le 
eS i} away with bee-spaces, ete. Isn’t it queer? us watch. so that, if the evil does come. we may : 
q ; Bg Doolittle says: “Size of queen-cell indicates make it the least ossible, A. J. Cook, 
Ps quality of queen.”” Dzierzon and Vogel agree Agricultural College, Mich. ‘ 
i that the sizé of the cell has nothing to do with , 
e ist the quality of the queen. They assert, that the a a F 
smaliest cell allows the de vi lopment of a large THE UNITED STATES HONEY-PRODUCERS: I 
queen—amount of proper food being the only 
governing factor. EXCHANGE. k 
In the following I may disagree with many ears 0 
of our authorities; but I find ready sale for A REPORT UP TO JUNE 22, 1891. : 
dark honey in the comb; nosale for dark ex- cena re 
tracted, and I find it advisable to run my bees The season so far (in most localities) has 
for extracted honey in the early partof the sea- been more favorable for bees than last year, d 
son. After clover and Sanawranll are past, Iuse and they are generally reported to be in much el 
section cases. By following the method above better condition. The per cent of increase ts 
I gain two points: 1. I harvesta salable arti- averages 5 greater than last year at this time. 
cle; 2. I get the brood-chamber well stocked up although in a few States the season is reported 
with dark honey, which .is fully equal to bass- to be two or three weeks later than usual. In vi 
wood and clover for winter food ifsealed. I most of the States the reports seem to indicate 
tal have never been able to get a sufficient amount that the prospect still continues good for a fine th 
a od of honey for winter use stored in the brood- crop of honey; and all .that is lacking is the be 
£8) combs when running for extracted honey, ex- right weather for the secretion of nectar during mn 
a! cept by feeding after the harvest. or by taking the coming month. “3 
po the supers off before the close. The following are the questions sent out to in 
: e Feeding for winter stores, I dislike. Idonot the respondents corresponding to the tabulated | 
oa want to meddle with my bees after the honey replies below: me 
hat season is over. Give me chaff hives, or one 1. What per cent more of good honey-gather- de 
eel packed with almost any material—moss, planer ing colonies are there in your section than last th 
;T a shavings, sawdust. cork, hair, ete., for outdoor year at this date? pr 
yt wintering: light single-walled hives for cellar 2. Per cent of increase up to date ? de 
L et wintering: closed-end frames for out-apiaries. 3. Per cent of an average crop of white hon- i 
iy) Naples, N. Y., June 22. F. GREINER. ey gathered up to date? a 
et 4. How does this compare with last year. tec 
7 IR SR ia Chas pe CaS a eit: saa aa as, bet I 
y ESE n column No. 2. under Qu. 1, the dasli before nol 
fet HONEY-DEW AND THE APHIDES IN 1891. 4 nasaber Indien we less than last year, 15M), P “7 
{ a ee re sie ais: 1e tabulated answers correspond to thie , 
‘ SOMETHING FROM PROF. COOK, questions by numbers above, and are as follows: 4 
bak Prof, A. J. Cook:—The trees here are covered __ STATE. Qu. 1. Qu. 2 (Qu. 3. feeereon & ™ 
iy with a sort of plant-louse. a sample of which I alabama........... —5) | 50 | 90 |Very much bette: Pan 
Me send you by mail to-day. The bees are simply 4Tizona........ ... 10 | (5 | % |About the sam ‘i 
rat swarming on it. Isit the aphis that gives the Gaiitormial 72) 30 | iB | |Pwo'te four weeks late no 
raf so-called honey-dew? The honey is any thing Connecticut eases ae ee side 
nei but nice. Would it do toextract and feed to Georgia. 777.77... | 30 | 96 [About double 1800 crop a 
ies bees for winter? RANDOLPH CUYLER. SMA ics ocak baie 50 | «60 ©: 100_ | Much better. od 
Si Alexandria, Va., June 20. Indieng. 2.772... 8 | 19 | [About the samme if 
; Uf rof. : ook replies:] = Sap cmapaniett 10 5 \Prospect rather better in 
‘a The insects sent by Mr. C. were so broken Kansas... ....... 20 | 12 | | |Season —— seve 
+ that I could make out only by their wings that FSRRuckye BO) pen tte an 
a they were plant-lice. or aphides. These insects Maine.........0...; —h) 5 2 |Not as good hes 
a are very common this year, the country over, $assechuretis. 20 | 49 38 Same, but fowes vem lta 
es I have lived in this place twenty-five years, and Mich gan..12..... -10 | 2 About the sam le 
fa} I never saw so many before. Plum-trees, jinnesota....... —5 |About the san _— 
a cherry-trees, linden-trees, and many others, Missourl...........-10 | 12 | 15 |Same, season ! x 
ie are literally covered with these little pests. On Nebraska......... 5 | 10 | presen napa hat 
ibe the plum they first caused the leaves to roll, New Hampshire. 5 2 |About the «ami he | 
. © , , ava j “« ~ e ‘f , ie 5 | . aj 
1 — a they have migrated to the stems of Kew Jersey........ 15 | 19 | 109 |Much etter mi 
4, 1e ruit, which are often invisible, so fairly North Caroiina.... 5 15 | 2% Little better ich 
bt shingled are they with these green plant-licé. Qhio.............- 10 | 2% | 30 |Much better. ~y 
‘> Not only in Virginia, but here and elsewhere, Steal ineea ~” 3 | By 10 he gagal id 0 
: the bees have secured much honey-dew from South Carolina... 20 | 60 | 100 |Much better fart 
4 these aphides. Our plum, cherry, and other Femmeseen 10 | BB aluch better oh 
Pe trees have been_roaring with the hum of the Vermont..).....'.:-10 | (5 | [About the same “E 
s bees for days. Now the evergreens, especially Yrginias: i 13 | a a fate: about: ome lag 
sa the arbor-vitz and our oaks, are infested with Washington... 2% | 15 | 25 |About the sam: im | 
as a scale or bark louse. These are large, brown, Wisconsin......... 5 Te \Dry; compares «<1! Uy 
. * ~ * _ P 
"| and plump. These also secrete nectar, and are P. H. Eiwoop, Pres. cr 
* humming with the noise of bees, even before G. H. KNICKERBOCKE!:. 5€¢: *. 
pl 
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YLEANINGS IN 
HONEY—PURE NECTAR. 





SHALL TE BEE-KEEPERS' UNION PROSECUTE ADUL- 
 @ERATORS ? GENERAL MANAGER NEWMAN 
SETS FORTH THE SITUATION. 





As there has been considerable said of late in 
regard to the Bee-keepers’ Union prosecuting 
adulterators of honey, we thought that we 
could do no better than to copy the article en- 
tire, from General Manager Newman, on the 


subject 
The last issue of the Bee-keepers’ Review has ‘‘Adul- 
teration of Honey” as its special topic. It is quite 


exhaustively treated. There are some things, how- 
ever, Which we wish to Comment upon, and we will 
here give the gistof the arguments. : 

Byron Walker starts out by saying that ‘the Bee- 
keepers Union Ought to prosecute adulterators. 
On page 119 he adds: “What we need is a Bee-keep- 
ers Union of at least 5000 members; then we can 
compel these corporations to respect the laws enact- 
ed for our protection.” 

This isa proposition upon which we must entirely 
disagree with Mr. Walker. The National Bee-keep- 
ers Union was not created for such a purpose. It 
was constituted simply for “defense,” and not to 
wage un aggressive warfare against adulteration, or 
any other moral or social evil! 

Remarking on this subject, the editor of the Re- 
view, on page 128, says: 

“As Lunderstand, a change in the constitution of 
the Union would be necessary before money could 
be used for this purpose; but, if the Union could 
put an end to what adulteration there is, and, what 
isof far more importance, convinee the public of this 
accomplishment, I believe its usefulness would be 
inereased a thousand fold.” 


Brother Hutchinson is quite right—a change in the 
constitution would be necessary before it could un- 
dertake any such superhuman task. More than 
that, it must also change its executive ofticer. The 
present General Manager could not consent to un- 
dertake any such impracticability. 

While, perhaps, it should not be publicly admitted, 
itis nevertheless a fact, that there is no sure “* meth- 
od by which the adulteration of honey can be de- 
tected.” 

Pure honey has very often been analyzed and pro- 
nounced adulterated by chemists in New Jersey, 
Ohio, Illinois, and other States; and even the Unit- 
ed States chemist has blundered in many ways when 
endeavoring to enlighten the public on the matter 
of honey - adulteration. Samples which we know 
were geiuine, have been branded as either “ adul- 
terated,”” or “probably adulterated ’’— simply be- 
cause there is no reliable test for such analysis. 

Honey varies so much in its component parts that 
no analysis of it can be reliable. 1at from the hill- 
sides varies in color from thatin the valleys. At- 
mospheric conditions, soil, and climate, even change 
me color as well as the body, flavor, and ingredi- 
ents, 

In view 
























these facts, it would a wild-goose 
chase to start the Union after adulterators—espe- 
cially if (hore are as many as Byron Walker avers— 
several hundreds of retailers of such stuff in a city 
no larger i Detroit. The Union isin better bus- 
iness, and should never leave that in order to delve 
Into the sims of abominable sophistications. 


fetus bi] on the other wall. Produce honey of 
such fine f r, put up in such admirable condition 
por marke! snd properly labeled with the producer's 


ame and 
hat hon: 
he name; 


ress, that a demand will be created for 
d the guarantee for purity shall be 
« apiarist, and not “a trade-mark,” or 


he indors itof any society or periodical. 

b There a enty ob laws on the statute-books in 
Michigar "| other States, and the local bee-keepers 
id atten ihe matter of prosecution without the 
iL of the on. Let them follow the example of 
9 of tl ‘i, at Lonia, Mich., as is shown on page 


. ‘w, in the following words: 
Upon lo cing that a can of adulterated honey 


oad heen toa grocer of his town, he went to 
"I and s the first. pound of that stuff you sell, 
— ' you.” The ‘stuff’ went back to the 
mere ‘+s no blow nor bluster—no publishing of 
eens the papers. It was a case of ‘silent 
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If such is done preety we shall soon hear no 
more about adulterated honey. 
Prof. A. J. Cook very wisely remarks, on page 124: 


“Thus let us spread the information that honey 
stamped with the name and locality of the producer 
is sure to be pure. Such knowledge will help, not 
hinder our sales. 

“Again, if we have not laws against such adulter- 
ation and fraud—Michigan has a good law—let us 
have them. Let us see that any man who sells any 

roduct under a wrong name is rendering himself 
iable to fine and imprisonment. If he stamps his 
rroduct ‘glucose and honey,’ or ‘manufactured 
1oney,’ no One will be wronged, and he is welcome 
to his profits.” 


Then he adds these paragraphs, to the first of 
which we have previously made exceptions: 

* Having a good law, let us set the law to work 
through the Union, to stop the nefarious business. 
We had a good chance in Detroit last winter. 1 
would have the Union employ a good lawyer, and 
have the matter pushed tothe bitter end. A few 
convictions would not only stop the frauds, but 
would educate the people to the truth that only 
pure honey could be sold as such. 

“The Union, through its able manager, has done 
right royal service already. There is here a grand 
oy, to win even brighter laurels, and to 
confer, as I believe, a greater benefit upon the bee- 
keeping industry.” 

That “trade-mark” foolishness gets a black eye 
from George K. Weller, on page 122 of the Bee-keep- 
ers’ Review, in these words: 

“The proposed ‘ trade-mark’ remedy would only 
advertise the evil gratuitously; and unless a stand- 
ard of excellence were agreed on, and every pack- 
age examined by inspectors, the remedy would be 
worse than the disease, 

“There is no way to prevent members of the trade- 
mark federation from ‘gluecosing’ honey, if there 
is money in it, except through our statute laws, and 
it would be noaid in enforcing them. It would be a 
fine cover under which to dispose of inferior but 
pure honey, creating a suspicion of adulteration in 
all who ate it.”—American Bee Journal. 


—_—_——EE oe 
CUTWORM MOTHS. 





PROF. COOK MAKES US ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
PESTS. 





Can you or Prof. Cook give in GLEANINGS the 
history of the cutworm, and how to destroy 
them? They have caused great damage in this 
section this spring. ALFRED SOPER. 

Eau Claire, Wis., June 10. 

[Prof. Cook replies: ] 

There are several species of cutworms which 
belong mostly to two genera of moths—Agratis 
and Hadena. The moths are of sober color, 
fly wholly at night, and so are ealled night- 
fliers, or are said to belong to the family noc- 
tuide. These moths fly from July to Septem- 
ber, and lay their eggs about grass-stems. 
strawberries, or other perennial plants. The 
eggs soon hatch; and the larva, which are usu- 
ally dirty white, gray, or nearly black, feed on 
the plants. During the autumn they are so 
small that they do no conspicuous damage. 
The next May and June they are large and 
plump; and if the grass was plowed for corn or 
garden vegetables, like cabbages, tomatoes, etc., 
they often do alarming damage. I have tried 
several successful methods to withstand these 
enemies. Wrapping the stems of tomatoes and 
cabbages with sized paper, holding the same 
with earth at the bottom, is a success. Tin 
about trees and vines keeps the caterpillars 
from crawling up in the night and eating out’ 
the buds. Planting turnips or other early veg- 
etables often protects orchards. For field or 

arden we may trap the worms by using mul- 
ein or bunches of grass. If these are put about 


the field in bunches, the worms gather under 
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them, and may be gathered early each morning 
and destroyed. If the grass is thoroughly poi- 
soned by use of London purple, we may not 
need to collect the worms; yet we are more 
sure if we gather and destroy them. I have 
known a large pailful of worms to be gathered 
in a few hours by use of such traps. This may 
seem like a severe task; but where cutworms 
are very abundant it often pays a great profit 
for the time spent, and saves labor and expense 
of replanting. I have known many to use this 
ona oom scale, among Whom are D, M. Ferry & 
Co., Who have been more than pleased with the 
result. In case of a corntield, the traps or grass 
bunches—small forkfuls—should be placed every 
two or three rods apart each way, just: before 
the corn comes up. If these are examined each 
morning, the cutworms will be found beneath 
them, and are easily gathered and destroyed. 
We have used these traps this spring, and pre- 
viously, with marked success, and so I can rec- 
ommend them to Mr. Soper. 


MYRIAPODS. 


The insect sent me by W. P. Root is a milli- 
ped, or “thousand-legged worm.” This is one 
of the lowest orders of —— These are 
many-legged, cylindrical, harmless, vegetable- 
eating myriapods. They sometimes eat veget- 
ables, and do much harm. We find them in con- 
siderable numbers under our cutworm grass 
traps. The millipeds never have 1000 legs, but 
they may have over 200. These species may be 
handled as safely as an angleworm, though 
many people regard them with dread and seri- 
ous alarm, 

The flat myriapods have fewer legs. two in- 
stead of four to each joint, and only about sixty 
in all, and often many less than this. These 
are quick, carnivorous, and poisonous. Ours 
here are so small, however, that their bite is 
not serious. I never hesitate to pick them up, 
and have never been harmed. A. J. Cook. 

Ag’l College, Mich. 


{Friend Cook, you just briefly touched on the 
one point that interests me most in the above. 
You admit that myriapods are poisonous; but 
in the next sentence you intimate that it is only 
when they bite you. Now, suppose you bite 
them—then how about it? We have heard 
many storiés of people who ate a milliped that 
was curled up in fruit, say near the stem of a 
peach; and a good many have been frightened 
because a thousand-legged worm was found be- 
tween the loose leaves of a head of cabbage. 
Well, if one of these worms should be cooked 
with cabbage, would it poison the people who 
ate it? I feel quite certain that you will say 
no. But so many have got this notion, we 
should like to have you tell us the truth about 
being poisoned in this way.]| 


te 
DOOLITTLE’S METHOD OF QUEEN-REARING. 





FRIEND NEBEL’S SUCCESS WITH IT. 





Having been in the queen-breeding business 
for the past ten years, we have, during that 
time, tried all the methods which have been 
recommended for rearing queens, but have 
found by the * Doolittle method” we can raise 
better and finer queens than by any other meth- 
od we have ever tried. Last year we raised 
and sold over 800 queens by this method. ‘This 
season, from April 15th to June Ist we raised 
nearly 400 queen-cells. We do not use the 


wooden strips to fasten the artificial cell-cups 
to, but fasten from 12 to 18 cups to a frame of 
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comb, which is cut in two—that fs, using oy)\y 
a half-comb, as shown on page 56 in Doolitt/.’s 
work on queen-rearing. In this way we ve 
from 10 to 16 large cells, which hatch laycey 
queens than any we ever had to hateh f) 5) 
colonies that prepared them previous to swar- 
ing. 

The plan of using an upper story wit) 
queen-excluding honey-board between uppe 
and lower stories is of valuable service for y;jis- 
ing queens during the swarming season, :1i( 
the upper story is also a good queen-cell nursery. 
We have sometimes from three to five lots 6; 
queen-cells in such a nursery. The bees take 
care of them the same asif they had no queey 
in the lower story. As these lots of cells are of 
different ages, we cut each lot of cells out on 
the 10th or 1ith day. Considering all the gouod 
points which are gained by the above-named 
method of queen-rearing, we would not dis- 
pense with it for any other known method jo 
in use. JNO. NEBEL & Sov, 

High Hill, Mo., June 4. 


[We have been using an upper story of 4 
strong colony for a queen-nursery, with consid- 
erable success. It is far ahead of the old lamp- 
nursery, in that the bees will take partivlly 
completed cells and finish them up. We just 
take frames of cells from good strong colonies 
with good queens, brush the bees off carefully, 
and set the whole in the upper story, queen- 
nursery above the queen-excluding zine. In 
this we have cells in all stages of growth: and 
when we want cells we go to this upper story 
and cut out those that are, so to speak, * ripe.” 
Doolittle’s book is first-class. | ce R. R, 


—_—_—_—EEEE ee 
OFF FOR CALIFORNIA. 





DR. MERCHANT REPORTS TWO CASES OF CAL- 


IFORNIA FEVER. 





Mr. Editor:—Some weeks since I was repre- 
sented in your columns as having a dangerous 
attack of bee-fever, which, Iam happy to say. 
ran its normal course, reached its erisis, and, 
under the skillful hands of a trained nurse, ter- 
minated in convalescence. I now have the 
melancholy pleasure of reporting two cases of 
* California” fever, which have recently come 
under my observation. Although my case was 
considered critical by my friends, the prognosis 
of these two cases still remains in doubt. 

A gentleman from York State, whose princi- 
pal business seemed to be rambling around the 
country, chanced to be traveling this way. and 
fellin with Mr. Arthur C. Miller, a native and 
resident of these plantations, With them it 
was “ hail fellow well met.’’ Both being adepts 
in the science and art of bee culture, this sub- 
ject, of course, engaged their attention {rom 
the start. Among the many knotty ques ions 
and projects discussed by them was the ac) an- 
tage of California as a honey-producing sec‘ ion. 
compared with the East, and also that most 
charming climate which is said to be the .nest 
in the world. The low price of honey in that 
State, the frequent appearance of foul }:00d, 
the excessive heat in the interior towns. and 
the 7 droughts, with a consequent ‘ail- 
ure of the honey crop, had no terrors for (:cm. 
The cases of the California fever in this sec\ion 
of the East are sporadic. With Miller the »re- 
monitory symptoms began to develop svme 
three or four years since; but of late, his fricuds 
cherished the hope that the disease had ven 
eliminated from his system; but notso. [he 
germs were “not dead, but sleeping,” rea) 
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spo ng into aetion under any circumstances 
favorable to their development. It was differ- 
en with Rambler. He inherits this migratory 
disposition, and this present attack is simply 
the outward manifestation of a constitutional 


disease, 


at a 


RAMBLER, HIS COMRADE, AND THE DOCTOR— 
THE TABLES TURNED. 


The discussion continued toa late hour, the 
fever running higher and higher. Alarming 
symptoms having set in, l]was summoned at 
midnight, and arrived just in time to see the 
lamp of life flicker in its socket, ready to go 
out. Llost no time in administering cordials 
and stimulants to bring about a reaction. The 
stimulants seemed to agree with Miller. He 
soon felt better, was himself again, and called 
formore. Notso with Rambler. He was _ pos- 
itive the stimulants made him worse. As a 
ast resort I spread two large mustard plasters, 
and applied one in front and the other behind; 
and in due course of time I inquired how he 
felt. He being a modest, well-bred man, sim- 
ply replied that he realized, with a tenderness 
he never felt before, the exact position of a 
sandwieh in the community. Reaction now 
being tully established, matters began to look 
more cneouraging. I therefore excused myself 
for the night. 

On calling the next morning I found my pa- 
tients able to get from the bed to the table, and 
from the table back to the bed again, and their 
lieads level, especially on the bee-business. So, 
inorder to settle matters for good, and retain 
the friendship of my patients, | suggested a 
change of climate. Iadvised them to go west, 
aud halt not until they reached the Golden 
(rate 

“That is the best prescription you ever 
gave” said Miller. “I go. To friends, hob- 
bies and home, I bid adieu. I sacrifice every 
thir I turn my face toward the setting sun.” 

* Same here, brother,” said Rambler. 

»my own dear Lake George, those broad 
valleys, those rough and rugged hills my eyes 
have scanned for half a century, I bid adieu for 
eve Of my ancestral home, a spot than 
Which none other seems so dear, I take a long 
larevell, Your preseription, doctor, is as sweet 
ashouey., Lswallow it at one mouthful. My 
tyes are fixed on the Golden Gate. I go. I 
take nothing with me but a paper collar.” 

| siggested,in the most tender and gentle 
lancer, the propriety of his taking his clothes 
and 2 few shekels of silver along with him. 
Mi acquiesced, acknowledging that, per- 


4, some time he might feel the need of them 
Ot 

I ding my patients now in a happy frame of 
mine. and able to travel, with a warm wave 
vl ti hand I bade them adieu, wishing them a 
Go! peed on their journey. J. M. MERCHANT. 
Warren, R. L, April 3. 
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NO DUTY ON IMPORTED QUEENS. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS, AND WHO BROUGHT 
ABOUT THE SPECIAL RULING. 





Friend Root:—We have won all along the 
line. Although an excellent lawyer, himself an 
official high in government employ, told me 
that he saw no hope under the present law, ex- 
cept by special legislation, I did not rest the 
matter, but wrote an elaborate memorial to 
Sec. Foster, urging a liberal construction. This 
is now given, and we can receive queens by 
mail, and free of duty. Three cheers for U. S.! 
I inclose the letters, which I am sure will be of 
interest to the readers of GLEANINGS. 

Ag’l College, Mich., June 18. A. J. Cook. 


| When we saw the item in the daily papers, 
as reported editorially in our last issue, we sur- 
mised that Prof. Cook had been doing some 
good work; and from the above it appears that 
we were correct. Perhaps an ordinary individ- 
ual would have been discouraged and left the 
matter asit was, with 20 per cent ad valorem 
duty. Notso with our energetic and indefati- 
gable friend Cook. This makes twice that he 
has rendered distinguished service to bee-keep- 
ers—first, in securing the privilege of sending 
queens by mail; second, in securing the release 
of the duty on imported queens. Three cheers 
for Prof. Cook, and for Assistant Secretary 
Spaulding, of the Treasury Department! Hip, 
hip, hip!— 

The following is a copy of the letter from the 
Acting Chief of the Divisions of Customs. An- 
drew Johnson: 


DIVISIONS OF! TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
CUSTOMS {| OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
7702. Washington, D. C., June 15, 1891. 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Zoological Department, Agricultural 
College, Mich., Sir:—You are hereby referred to the 
Collector of Customs at New York, for the Depart- 
ment’s decision of the 12th instant on the case men- 
tioned in your letter dated 15th ultimo, relative to 
entry of queen-bees. A copy of the decision is here- 
with inclosed. Respectfully yours, 
(1 Encl.) ANDREW JOHNSON, 
Acting Chief of the Divisions of Customs. 


The next is a copy of the instructions to the 
Collector of Customs. containing the decision 
which brings about the relief: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, D. C,. June 12, 1891. 

Collector of Customs. New York. N. Y.. Sir:—The 
Department isin receipt of a letter from Mr. A. J. 
Cook, Professor Zoological Department, Michigan 
Agricultural College, dated the 15th ultimo, in which 
he incloses a copy of letter addressed by you to Mr. 
W.C. Frazier, Atlantic, lowa, in relation to the ad- 
mission to free entry of queen bees under the provi- 
sion of paragraph 482 of the Act of October 1, 1890, 
which exempts from payment of duty “any animal 
imported specially for breeding purposes,’” but pre- 
seribes that ‘no such animal shall be admitted free 
unless pure bred of a recognized breed, and duly 
registered in the book of record, established for that 
breed,” and that “ certificate of such record and of 
the pedigree of such animal shall be produced and 
submitted to the customs officer, duly authenticated 
by the proper. custodian of such book of record, to- 
gether with the affidavit of the owner, agent, or im- 
porter, that such animal is the identical animal de- 
scribed in said certificate of record and pedigree.’ 

It has been represented to the Department, and it 
is doubtless true, that queen-bees, which are classi- 
fied for duty as animals, are never imported for any 
purpose other than breeding: that they are always 
of superior breed, and adapted to improve the stock 
in this country, but that, from the nature of the 
case, the keeping of books of record of the recog- 
nized breeds and the furnishing of certificates of 
registry, as required by said provision of law, is im- 
practicable. 

Queen-bees were admitted to free entry under the 
provisions for animals specially imported for breed- 
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ing purposes, contained in Title 33 of the Revised 
Statutes, and the act of March 3, 1883; and the regu- 
lations applicable to other animals were modified as 
to bees so as to dispense with certain requirements 
on their importation as to inspection. 

In other cases, where the production of statutory 
evidence was impracticable, and the importation 
came clearly within the spirit of the law, such evi- 
dence has been waived, as in the case of works of 
American artists, imported after their decease, on 
the ground that the law does not require impossi- 
bilities. 

The Department is therefore of opinion that it was 
not the intention of Congress to change the practice 
in the matter of the free entry of queen-bees import- 
ed for breeding purposes, and that queen-bees of 
recognized breeds may properly be admitted to free 
entry under the provisions of paragraph 482, with- 
out requiring the certificate of record and pedigree 
specified therein. 

You will therefore be governed accordingly. 

Respectfully yours, 
O. L. SPAULDING, 
Assistant Secretary. 

{Now, the question naturally arises, “ What 
shall bee-keepers do who have already paid 
the duty on their imported scarey It will 
do no harm to write to the Collector of Customs 
as above, reminding him of the decision, and 
asking whether a rebate on shipment upon 
which duty has been paid can not be made. 
You will see by Our Own Apiary, elsewhere, 
that we received an importation of fifty queens, 
and paid duty on the same. We shall at once 
ask for a rebate on the duty.] 
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ABIES CONVERSAZIONE. 


STONES ON HIVES. 


SOME IMPORTANT MATTERS DISCUSSED BY MRS. 
AXTELL, 














When we began keeping bees we thought it 
very necessary to puta stone on top of each 
hive, as we have very high winds sometimes, 
especially in summer; but because of the trou- 
ble and hard lifting we left them off and have 
not used any for 15 years or so. I can’t remem- 
ber of having the covers blown off, except six or 
eight at two different times, which did no harm 
to the bees or honey. 

I remember writing to the late Moses Quinby 
(as we got our first hives of him), and telling 
him we should have to put a very heavy stone 
on the top of each hive, or stake them to the 
ground, or the wind would blow them all to 
pieces, because the sides and ends were not 
nailed, but clasped together and dovetailed at 
the bottom-board; but we have never had a 
hive blown over or even moved by the wind off 
its foundation. 


LARGE GOURDS AND SQUASHES FOR BEE- 
FEEDERS. 

I notice that gourd seeds are advertised by 
Christian Weckesser, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
that will raise gourds that will hold from four 
to ten gallons. I wonder why they would not 
make first-class feeders, both for feeding out of 
doors and in the hives. The inner walls of the 
gourds would be so rough that the bees could 
readily climb out; and the pulp, when dry, 
would act as a float; but red it would be- 
come too soft,and would need to be scraped 


out and something else substituted as floats. A 
small opening at the top of the gourd could be 
cut out, and deep grooves or notches could be 
cut in, and the whole covered up witha cloth 
if fed in the hives, or they could be halved and 
used as feeders, and they would not leak or dry 
up as wooden feeders often do. 


BEE CULTURE. JULY 1. 


Last fall I picked a summer squash and |,jd 
it up to get thoroughly ripe before saving the 
seeds. I forgot to attend to it until severa| 
months after, when I found it had dried up so 
hard thatI could not cut it with a knife, and 
had to take a hatchet to cut it open. I thoucht, 
* Why would they not make a good bee-feod- 
er??? The pulp was dried hard, like shavings 
or chips; also the flesh was dried - Nothing 
remained but a hard dry rough shell, inside and 
out. One side is large and flat; the other js 
small, so that it would readily stand up and jot 
tip over. A lid could be cut off the top, and 
deep notches cut in, so that the bees could 
craw! in when covered over with a cloth, and 
there would be no leakage nor drowning. The 
greatest objection to such feeders would be, it 
would raise the honey-boards too high above 
the frames. It would leave much air space 
(cloths could be tucked in around them), but it 
would not make so much difference in the fal! 
when all the brood was hatched out, and would 
not make more empty space than section cases 
would. 

FEEDING OUT OF DOORS. 


The way we are feeding our bees just now 
(fearing some colonies would starve before we 
could feed them and some being too weak to be 
exposed in feeding in the hive), we put two long 
shallow boxes ina little room at the out-apiary, 
the ends of which came up to the little window 
that is taken out, and a board fitted into the 
window, making a shelf for bees to alight on. 
Cool days the feed was poured in warm, and 
the room warmed by the stove in the back end 
of the room. The bees fill themselves and fly 
straight to their hives, and do not alight on the 
tops of the hives, and chill, on cool days, as 
they do when fed out of doors; and it is but 
slight labor to feed thus 250 or more colonies of 
bees compared with having to feed in the hives, 
and seems tous a better way early in the spring, 
if there are not too many bees of the neighbors 
within a mile. If any are very near, so their 
bees get the benefit of the feed as much as 
the one who does the feeding, he ought to be 
willing to bear his proportion of the expense of 
the sugar fed. 

When night comes on, and the bees do not 
getitall taken out, it does no harm, as they 
will find it the next warm day and take it all 
up, working at it leisurely with little or no rob- 
bing or loss of bees, and it makes the bees 
pleasant to work with. We do not feed regu- 
larly, and then the bees do not hang around the 
feeders like a cat for her morning meal; but if 
they can fly out at all, the first few bees seem 
to tell the rest quickly. If one will puta little 
resin intoa dish, and meltit as hot as can be, 
until it smokes profusely, it will attract the 
bees very quickly to the feed. Honey fed in 
this way would maké them too excited and 
wild. The syrup should be diluted much thin- 
ner than if fed in the hive or honey-house. 

Just before I wish to work with bees I like to 
fill the feeders, and then I have no trouble with 
robbing if Ido not needlessly expose com)s of 
honey while opening hives. 

Later in the spring, when bees can fly nearly 
every day, sorghum syrup is just as good as 
sugar if one has it of his own make, using Init 4 
little at first, and increasing until they can tse 
half sorghum; but as sugar is now so chcap 
there is nothing saved by buying sorghum. We 
thought this spring we would feed in the hive, 
as almost everybody else does; but it is so ii tle 
trouble each day feed out of doors, ani it 
works so nicely, we can’t see but itis much the 
cheapest and best way for us. Others ho 
have neighbors near who have bees and would 
not be willing to bear their share of the x- 
pense, could not do so unless. their-time were 
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worth more than what sugar syrup the neigh- 
iors’ bees would take. 

Strong colonies will take much the most, just 
as strong colonies will gather more honey; but 
‘he weak ones do take their proportion, work- 
‘ag just as hard according to numbers as the 
strong ones, and it seems to stimulate them to 
»rood-rearing just as much or more than if fed 
in the hive. arm days we do not warm it— 
simply stir water into the sugar and pour off 
‘he water. If none is melted, the bees will pick 
up the grains of sugar and carry it out of the 
feeder and waste it. Just as they carry it out of 
the hive, or the hard candied honey in their 
cells, they will carry out grain by grain. 

I think it would not be well to thus feed in 
the fall unless all colonies were scarce of feed 
and weak in numbers, which, with us, is now 
the ease. Some colonies will have twice and 
sometimes five times the most honey, so that it 
becomes necessary to feed individual colonies. 

When a colony of bees gets the swarming- 
fever bad, swarming two or three times, if emp- 
ty combs are given them, and the sections for 
comb honey taken away, they will settle down 
at onee to active work and stop swarming, and 
generally raise a young queen to supersede the 
old one. I think they are not satished with the 
old queen, the reason they swarm more than 
once; that is, the first swarm when it swarms 
more than once. We often hear the remark, 
that Mr. France, the Dadants, and some others, 
have but very few swarm; but is it not because 
they extract their combs and do not run their 
bees for comb honey, rather than any other 
management different from other gg ? The 
colonies we run for extracting seldom swarm, 
especially if we do not let them get too full of 
honey as it daubs their wings and makes them 
mers to fly if too thick. 

I should have mentioned, that, in the feeders, 
must be placed wooden floats that will remain 
just so far apart, or many bees will get drown- 
ed. Weuse thin slats nailed together, stand- 
ing up on their edges, about 4¢ inch apart, 
enough to cover the top of the troughs. The 
troughs should not be too long to handle easily, 
sa as to turn over occasionally and brush out; 
and if they get to leaking, resin, melted with a 
bit of lard to soften it, melted very hot, and 
poured in on one side, and the trough lifted 
and let run around the seams at the bottom and 
up the sides will make it secure. ‘That is one 
reason we prefer to have the feeders in a house 
to prevent their drying up. At the home apiary 
we are feeding in the same way, only we use an 
upper room with a south window thrown open. 
They fly round and round in the room but very 
little, but fill themselves. Mrs. L.C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill., April 16. 


|] have often thought. of gourds for feeders 
und other utensils. Perhaps nothing else of 
the same capacity can be produced so cheaply; 
hut they are of such rude and irregular shape 
hat we can not nest them away as we do tin 
pans, wooden butter-dishes, ete. They have 
already been advertised for sugar-troughs, for 
iuaking sugar. Another objection is, that, if 
vay thing sours in them, it is so much more dif- 
‘cult to keep them clean and sweet than tin 
‘cnsils. Your idea of having a feeding-room 

here all the bees in the ards can be fed, 

en during cool weather, I believe is an ex- 
ccllent suggestion. I once used a small green- 
»ouse or cold-frame for the purpose, and I never 
~aw brood-rearing go on more to my satisfaction 
‘han with this arrangement. Bees seem to do 
better when they take wing to get their feed. 

he objection to my plan was, that sunshine 
vas a necessary adjunct, and this we often fail- 
‘ to get in springtime. Your plan of a stove 


in the back end of a room, it seems to me, would 
be just the thing. Fixing your feed in one 
room, and filling just one feeder, is certainly an 
immense gain over going from one hive to an- 
other, especially when we have to go over 50 or 
100 hives. I believe the saving in labor would 
pay, even if our neighbors’ bees, or bees from 
the forests, do get a little of the syrup. I know 
bees will go so quickly from the hive to a warm 
room, that they are kept at work during quite 
cool weather; and, so far as I can see, few if 
any bees are lost. 


i 
BUILDING UP WEAK COLONIES. 





FASTENING FOUNDATION. 





I have just been reading Mrs. Axtell’s article, 
page 467. I can sympathize with her feelings 
about the weak colonies, as I have been over 
the same ground. Yes, I have heated the stones 
for them. But, Mrs, Axtell, it doesn’t pay. It 
took me several years to find it out, bet f baliove 
I learned the lesson thoroughly. Dr. Miller good 
naturedly let me have my own way about them. 
I suspect he thought I would not be convinced 
in any other way. To be sure, you can build 
them up into strong colonies, but it is always at 
the expense of your strongest colonies, and the 
brood or bees given to the weak ones can be 
used to better advantage if given to colonies 
that are tolerably strong, but will bear a little 
more strengthening before the harvest. 

If all your colonies, except these few weak- 
lings, were so strong that your queens were be- 
ing crowded for room to lay, and you felt oblig- 
ed to take away brood to give the queen room, 
and had nowhere else to put it, then it might 
do to give to the weak ones brood with adher- 
ing bees. But we don’t very often find our bees 
in that condition. If you want to increase your 
number, you can form a nucleus later in the 
season, and build up into a strong colony at 
much less expense; or, if you don’t object to 
swarming, let them swarm. 

You say, “I would not weaken strong colo- 
nies to build up weak ones.” But, don’t you 
weaken them just that much when you take 
brood and bees from them? also that you pay 
back again? Now, I should like to ask where 
you get your brood and bees to pay back. If 
you take from the weak to pay back, I should 
think that would retard their building up very 
fast; but I believe that is the most profitable 
way of building up, to take from the weak and 
give to the strong. 

Again, you say, “I don’t know that such 
tinkering with bees would pay for high-priced 
labor, but for us women-folks who need outdoor 
exercise, and something to keep us out of mis- 
chief, I know of no better employment.” Now, 
Mrs. Axtell, I do not believe in that kind of 
doctrine. If it doesn’t pay a man it doesn’t pay 
a woman; and I know of no reason a woman 
can not do any thing with bees that a man can, 
except it be for his superior strength and abili- 
ty to do heavier lifting. 

About that foundation-fastening. Yes, you 
understand me correctly, friend E. R. I mean 
the heat to do all the work, using no founda- 
tion-fastener whatever. I think you must have 
had_ your foundation too soft in the first place, 
or else you must have heated it so slowly that 
it got soft enough to bag before the wire melted 
its way in. After reading your remarks, I 
thought I would see how much bagging there 
was in the work I had done. It so happened 
that there were seven hives full of frames of 
foundation in the shop, that the bees had never 
touched. So I went and looked at them, and 
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could find no bagging. Then I called Dr. Mil- 
ler to look at them, and said, “I wish you 
would tell me how much bagging you find in 
those hives.” He looked at quite a number. 
taking a frame here and a frame there out of 
the different hives, and then said, ‘* No, there is 
no bagging. Lay one of those frames down so 
that the Tight can not shine through it, and I 
defy E. R. or any one else to say where the wire 
is unless it be wired side up. Neither is there 
any appearance in the foundation in any way 
that heat was ever applied to it. Moreover, 
you can tell E. R. that it is away ahead of any 
other kind of imbedding, and I wish he would 
stick to it till he gets it right.” 

I said, “I wonder what can be the trouble. It 
seems so very easy to do it just right.” 

* Yes,” he replied, “it’s very easy to do a 
thing when you know just how, but it’s very 
easy to make some little mistake that throws 
every thing wrong.” Then he put on a very 
wise look, and said, ** You see the secret of it 
lies in this: The foundation heats very slowly 
and the wire very rapidly. You hold the foun- 
dation in intense heat for a little time, and it is 
not affected, while the wire held there the same 
time is almost red-hot. Now, the hot wire 
coming in direct contact with the wax, rapidly 
melts the wax just at the point of contact; and 
then the wire, just as quickly cooling, leaves 
no change in the form of the foundation, only 
the wire is imbedded.” 

I think he is right, for I hold the foundation 
close down in the gasoline, and then move it 
very rapidly. I think that’s the secret of suc- 
cess. I wish you would try it again; but Dr. 
Miller says the fault may bein your“ location.” 

Marengo, Ill., June 10. Emma WILSON. 


|My good friend Emma. may I help our mu- 
tual friend Mrs. Axtell a little on her side of 
this argument about * it will not pay’? First, 
I wish to repeat what I have said several times 
—it does pay tosave valuable queens, even if 
you damage a strong colony by so doing—that 
is, under some circumstances it does. Second, 
you say if it does not pay a man it does not pay 
a woman. Well, may be that ought to be so; 
but, unfortunately, itis not. There are thou- 
sands of women wanting work; and manufac- 
turers tell me that almost any number of wo- 
men can be found in every town or city, who 
will gladly work for fifty cents a day rather 
than not have any work at all—that is, where 
there are more than enough women in the house- 
hold to do the work; and there are many more 
women who consider it a privilege to work for 
tifty centsaday than men. Again, there are 
both men and women who become fascinated 
with bee culture,and who would work with 
bees for fifty cents a day rather than to work at 
some other employment which would give 
them three or even four times that amount of 
money. When I was a merchant in town own- 
ing a few bees, almost every day (after having 
done a certain amount of indoor work) I longed 
for something to do with bees: and I can re- 
member many days, after I had done every 
thing I could think of with my few colonies, I 
longed for something more to do, even if it did 
not pay very well. A great many times, when 
tired out with the duties of the store and office, 
some kind of work with bees was really a rec- 
reation and rest. We have a good many among 
our readers, who, I think, feel just this way, 
especially the yousaee ones in the business, 
and those owning a few colonies: and I think 
these people will make it pay to learn to rescue 
weak colonies—saving those by hot stones, tak- 
ing them indoors nights when the weather is 
severely cold, in order that they may be kept 
alive until warm weather comes, and fruit- 
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blossoms are out. The man who has hundred. 
of colonies in out-apiaries, and who has go: 
past keeping bees for the fun of the thing. ma 
well say that it will not pay him to fuss in tha: 
way.| A. I. R. 


BUILDING UP SMALL COLONIES IN SPRING. 
Ienjoyed very much reading how Mrs. A) 
tell builds up small colonies in spring with suc} 
loving care. A German woman told me tha} 
her grandfatherin Germany kept bees, and thi' 
they were placed upon shelves, fastened to the 
sunny side of the house, and that, every nig}; 
during cool weather and chilly days, they wer: 
brought into the house, where they were kept 
warm. Would it not be better to have smai! 
hives holding only two combs, to build up smai! 
colonies in spring, so they could be easily ca: 
ried into a warm room during cool nights ? 
This locality, so far as I know, has neve) 
failed to produce a flow of honey from the rive: 
bottoms, and bees go into winter quarters 
strong in young bees: and this may account i! 
a great measure for the lack of many small co! 
onies in early spring. Are the queens belong- 
ing to such small colonies of value? If so, why 
are the colonies so small? When I was a 
scholar in school I loved to solve difticult prob- 
lems, and I yet enjoy°doing what is difficult: 
and I should like to be able to accomplish this. 
to build up small colonies into large ones, with- 
out taking brood and bees from other colonics 
to do it. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, I1l., June 10. 


{I have stated before, Mrs. H., that queens 
from such small nuclei have proved to be equa! 
toany; but all attempts to take care of a large 
number of very weak colonies, and bring them 
through the winter and spring, have, so far as 
I know, generally failed.] 


HUupBIES AND SWINDLES 


A subscriber to GLEANINGS mails us the fo?- 
lowing: 














PLEASE DONT Expose. 
— 

DEAR Sik, 

It is with pleasure we send you this Circu 
lar, and we hope you will read it carefully, and cd 
cide to go to work at onee. 

We have a large lot of GREENBACKS for sai: 
that can not be told from genuine, except by an ex- 
pert. It will pass anywhare like a dandy except «i 
Washington, b.c. It is as fine an imitation as hu 
man skill can produce the work. We have thes 
goods in 5s, lus, and 20s, only. No less than * 
worth sold except to persons not able to order tha 
much ata time, them can send what they are abl: 

If you have no use for our goods pleae dont gis 
usaway. Make your orders large as possible, you 
will not regret it. Never mention money when y: 
order. Say send medicine, large small or medium 
size bottles. We will understand it. Never ser 
registered letter as I will not sign for it. Sev 
Greenback, postal note, or by Express, or Check « 
New York. We will sbip your goods by mail or ¢. 
press, as you wish. Please dont write unless yo 
order, and say as little as possible then. Prices, #4: 
for %. $100. for $10. duv.uu for 25.00. 700.00 for 50.0 
1000.00 for for 70.00, and so on. 


Address, 
W. J. NELSON, 
Lemay, N. C. 


Of course, it is an old, old swindle; but u> 
there are some who do not: seem to know abou! 
it, we give the contents of the circular verba 
tim, spelling and all. I hardly need say t 
those who are conversant with these matters 
that people who send out these circulars neve: 


# 
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‘al in counterfeit money atall. All they get 
the above transaction is clear gain; for, of 
urse, any party so lacking in conscience as to 
ud for counterfeit money would never make 
iy complaint, nor undertake to expose them 
s frauds. Some very good people have said, 
Let them go on with their scheme; serves 
om right.” In one sense this may be true. 
ut there may be a people and thought- 
ss people who are so — in conscienee as 
have a desire to get and pass counterfeit 
money . if they felt sure they could doit without 
tection. The time was When our nation suf- 
maa much from counterfeit money, but there 
- comparatively little of it of late years. Men 
vho possess sufficient skill to make a successful 
itation can usually make enough honestly, 
<0 there is little temptation for entering into a 
business that ends so quickly and so surely in 
ie penitentiary. We hereby give notice to the 
postal authorities to stop delivering mails to the 
above address, if any mails have been delivered. 











QUR QUESTION-Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








QUESTION 188. I have 75 colonies of bees. 
Other interests oblige me to move to the village 
of P., where Mr. N. has an apiary of 120 colo- 
vies. He says there is no more pasturage than 

will support his bees, and thinks [ ought not to 

bring mine there. If I put my bees on my own 
lot, E think T have as good right there as he. 

Aim LT right or wrong ? 


q wegally you may be right; but morally yon 
» wrong. 
A. E. MANUM. 


" Vermont. Ne W. 

You have legal right on your property, but it 
will be of no material benefit to you, and very 
detrimental to N. ‘ 

Louisiana. E. C. P. L. VIALLON. 


He has priority of location; and if you move 
near him you will only injure him without do- 
ug yourself any good. 

illinois. N. W. DADANT & SON. 

\n answer to this question may be found in 

e 12th verse of the 7th chapter of Matthew. 
if you don’t read the Bible, jan try it once. 

Ohio. N. W. A. B. MASON. 


You are perfectly right. I verily believe that 
ere is room enough in your neighborhood for 
veral more besides you, even if our good 
end Dr. Miller says, “I don’t — as 

Ohio. S. W. .F. Muru. 


You’re right. There’s no law against it; but 
< civilization advances, I think there will be; 
id if I were in your place I think I should be 
littke ahead of the age and do just as I would 
the laws were all right. 

Illinois. N. C. C. MILLER 


{f the premises are correct, that there are 
‘ready aS many bees in the village as can 

supported, then certainly you don’t wish to 
vep any there, as you would be a loser. If the 
isturage will support more, you ean probably 
/mpromise the matter. 


New York. C. P. H. EL. woop. 


You have not as good right as he has: he has 
« right of priority. I would not be afraid of 
ur bees, if 1 had the larger apiary. It is the 
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nature of a bee to fly a distance from its hive 
in search of honey; and my observation causes 
me to believe that a large apiary, many times, 
will whip out a small one. 

Illinois. N. W.C. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


If Mr. N.’s statement is true, you are both 
right and wrong—legally right and morally 
wrong. You would do yourself a wrong with 
nothing to compensate you except knowing you 
had done your neighbor N. also an unkindness. 

Ohio. N. W H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I see no reason why you should not share the 
honey harvest. though he is correct in his first 
assertion; and if he depends on his bees it 
would show a very kind heart for you to leave 
him the field. ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” Happy the man that proves it. 

Michigan. C. A. J. Cook. 


Legally, right; but, candidly, get yourself 
just as near in the skin, thought. and position 
of N. as you possibly can, and tell us whether 
you would then think and feel as you do now. 
If not, then the doctrine of **do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you” will not be 
your doctrine should you move your bees to the 
village of P. 

New York. C. 


If I were obliged to move into town, as you 
say, if I could leave the bees where they are : 
would do it if the distance were not too grea 
‘ather than put them on a locality already on 
cupied to the extent you say itisin town. But 
as to the right of your taking bees there with 
you, you have as much right as he has. But if 
you both keep all the bees you have on the one 
mtr vig you will be overstocked and won’t get 
much honey. 

Wisconsin. S. W. 


G. M. DoonirrLe. 


E. FRANCE. 


Legally you are entirely right; but for finan- 
cial and moral reasons I would not take them 
there. Mr. N. does not want them in his field. 
because he knows it materially cuts dow n his 
pro-rata surplus yield. Now, while your 75 are 
cutting down the yield of his 120, what will his 
120 be doing to your 75? Your interests are 
mutual. You may have a different opinion in 
regard to this, but my opinion coincides with 
Mr. N.’s. 

Michigan. S. W. JAMES HEDDON. 

You are right, my friend. You have a legal 
right to go and share the pasture with N.; and 
the next man has a right to share it with both 
of you. Nothing but self-interest seems to cut 
any figure in the matter. I know just how to 
sympathize with N. Ihave been in his place, 
and gently remonstrated with the man who 
was coming, and argued priority of location, 
ete., but he couldn’t see it. He said it was a 
free country; air, water, sunshine, dew, and 
honey, are free. So many thought that way 
that I was obliged last spring to make an in- 
vestment of about $3000 and move my bees 30 
miles or Share a range with others with twice 
too many bees on it. 


Wisconsin. S. W. S. I. FREEBORN. 


Well, there! if this isn’t a personal-liberty 
question! John B. Finch said personal liberty 
ends when that fellow’s fist comes in contact 
with the end of his nose, Certainly, you have 
the right to place your 75 colonies right over 
the fence, next to Mr. N.; but, is it justice? 
Just reverse the case. How would you like to 
have N. move his 120 colonies of bees out into 
your field? I think it would be justice for both 
of you to look the field over, and then locate 
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your bees where they will not interfere with 

your neighbor. He has the prior right, and it 

should be respected. 
New York. E. 


If bare compliance with the laws is all you 
desire, you are right. If you have that new 
life that Jesus of Nazareth came into the world 
to bring, you will find it says, “*I can not take 
advantage of the law to do my fellow-man a 
serious injury.’’ Sit down and think over care- 
fully all the circumstances of the case. Then 
put yourself right in Mr. N.’s place, and ask 
the question, What would I wish and expect 
an honest man todo?” Then go and do that 
very thing. If you should talk the matter over 
with Mr. N.in a right spirit, very likely some 
joint arrangement could be made for running 
your bees as an out-apiary, which would be bet- 
ter for you as well as better for him, than trying 
to buck against his 120 colonies. 

Ohio. a. 


If you purchased the place for a home, in- 
cluding the keeping of bees on it, while your 
neighbor already had it fully occupied, it is 
doubtful about the propriety of your having 
done so; otherwise you need not consult him. 
I have lately changed the location of my bees, 
paying $100 a year for the privilege of ground 
to set them on; but having over 400 hives, I 
think it too many for one location, and accord- 
ingly I purchased a location a few miles away 
to set a part of them on; but as there are three 
other small apiaries covering the same ground, 
perhaps 200 hives in all, I have set 25 hives on 
a | new purchase, and am now querying in my 
mind whether to set more there or to take 
away what I have there, simply out of defer- 
ence to the neighbors, although they have not 
specially objected. 

R. WILKIN. 


California. S%. 

Legally you are right: morally you are wrong. 
Yet it is not much worse than is done daily in 
other lines of business. Suppose A keeps the 
— | bead store in a town, and does it to the 
satisfaction of all, making a good living at it. 
B starts another store, and divides the trade. 
The public is not benefited. <A is impoverish- 
ed, and B makes only half a decent living. The 
right of B to do this is not usually questioned; 
but, is it right? Your action in moving into 
N.’s field is somewhat worse than that of B, 
because B would probably have some difficulty 
in finding an unoccupied grocery field, while 
you can probably find an unoccupied bee-range 
within five or six miles. and any number of 
them, without much trouble. When four-fifths 
of the honey secreted goes to waste for the 
want of bees to gather it, why rob another of 
his share by infringing on his territory ? 

Illinois. N.C. J. A. GREEN. 


RAMBLER. 


. E. Hasty. 


[Why, boys, I actually feel proud of you. 
Yes, I feel lad to think we havea cabinet of 
advisers who can collectively compass a mat- 
ter so thoroughly as you have done in the 
above. Every shade and phase—legal, finan- 
cial, and moral—has been touched upon; and 
there is a good sound ring of ‘** Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them ”’ in every one of the answers, if I 
am correct. We have had experience in that 
very matter here. Several times, even after I 
assured those who brought bees into our neigh- 
borhood that they could not stand any chance 
with our 200 or 300 colonies, they felt, perhaps, 
as if I had some selfish motive in saying so, and 
concluded to try it. But, as Mrs. Harrison says, 
they all gave it up sooner or later; and now we 
have all the bees in the vicinity, unless it is a 
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few colonies belonging to some of our hand: 
We like to encourage our workmen to meee bee 
—just enough to know how the work on hive 
ete., ought to be done. Well, I believe the gen 
eral decision is, that bees five or ten miles awa, 
do very much better than where there are s» 
many. I have met with a few men who pe: 
sist in such acourse as is mentioned in this query 
But the man who would bring 75 colonies into 
the vicinity of 120,I should set down in mj, 
own mind asa bad man; and I should expec: 
him to be bad in other ways whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. This is the very sort of men, 
too, who are always having bad luck. Just 
look ees you, and see if what I say is not 
true. 











HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








POLLEN FROM ONE OF THE GRASSES. 


The following notes, kindly handed me by 
Dr. W. J. Beal, are worthy of record in your 
valuable journal: 

Yesterday bees were gathering pollen from the 
grass Festuca ovina, or sheep's fescue. Some years 
ago I saw bees in great numbers thering pollen 
from Festuca elatior, and also from Plantago laneeol+- 
ta. About two weeks ago they were gathering po! 
len abundantly from Pinus Bankseana. These plants 
all yield dry pollen, which is supposed to be distrib- 
uted by the wind; that is, all are Anemophilous. 

T can add to the above, that our bees are now 
gathering pollen very rapidly and abundantly 
from the Austrian pine (P. Austriaca). As the 
bees alight, a cloud of pollen rises from the 
jlant. It takes a bee only a very short time to 
oad up. I have never seen them gather pollen 
so rapidly from any thing else. A. J. Coox. 

Ag’! College, Mich., June 3. 


HONORING THE INVENTOR BY ATTACHING HIS 
NAME TO THE INVENTION. 

I trust Dr. Miller will not take umbrage if | 
call his attention to a remark relating to name 
of comb frame, page 457. The Langstroth 
frame has never had any other name than the 
revered name of its inventor; and allow me to 
express the veneration I cherish by protesting 
against designating the greatest invention re- 
ating to bee-keeping by any other than the 
name of its inventor. I would not wish to be 
dogmatic in suggesting that bee-keepers adopt 
the rule of giving the name of the inventor in 
some way,in connection with the invention. 
In this day of small rewards, the most enduring 
tribute would not seem too much for a grateful 
fraternity to bestow. T. F. BINGHAM. 

Abronia, Mich., June 10. 





CELL-BUILDING IN THE HIVE ; HOW THEY D0 
IT. 

On page 165 of the A BC you give an ac- 
count of cell-building. You have described th: 
whole process of cell-building. Now, the be« 
carries the wax under its chin, so as to make i! 
hot enough to stick, and he does not work it 
when first put on, because it is too hot. It takes 
a few seconds to cool off, owing to the tempera- 
ture of the hive; then a bee bends the wax 
down, then another bends it back. The bend- 
ing makes the wax thin, and lengthensit. The 
next wax is put on, and the bending process is 
repeated. ake a few pieces of wax, and bend 
them the same as the bees do, and you will see 
the reason one bee does not finish the work at 
once. The cell is made by bending the wax 
backward and forward. S. W. BARNARD. 

Olathe, Kan., June 19, 
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NUT FOR DOOLITTLE TO CRACK; DO THE 
BEES THAT GATHER THE HONEY ALSO 
PUT Iv INTO THE CELLS? 
riend Doolittle says that the bees that gath- 
the honey do not put it into the comb. I say 
y do, the same as the bees that gather the 
len. Friend D., just throw flour on the bees 
at come in with honey, then watch through 
«glass on the side of: the hive, and you will 
ange your mind. In sending in reports in 
regard to wintering bees, May 15th is soon 
enough; then we know how many colonies we 
have got safely out of the woods. I have 42 
out of 61. I had the first new swarm May 26, 
and took off the first sections May 30, Bee- 
keepers, there is going to be a large crop of 
honey; and the first thing to do is to get see- 
tions and hives in time. FAYETTE LEE. 
Cokato, Minn., June 1, 1891. 


SHIPPING DRONES FROM THE SOUTH, FOR EARLY 
QUEEN-REARING IN THE NORTH. 

{| do not know that the shipping of drones 
north in early April has ever been attempted 
with any degree of success. If not, friend Cray- 
craft (did you see what that dyspeptic says in 
the Canadian Bee Journal about calling friends 

friends” ?) and myself have made a new de- 
parture - yrogressive bee culture. However. 
even if 1as not been before undertaken, I 
have no + a patent will be applied for; but 
friend C. deserves as much credit for his sue- 
cessful delivery of drones north in early spring, 
pee h has enabled me to rear queens much 

tier than by any forcing method. The 
‘Adages Express Co. deserves “ boycotting” for 
excessive and unreasonable rates on bees. 
Jno. C. CAPEHART. 
Albans, W. Va., May 6. 


Friend C., this matter of shipping drones has 
heen tried at different times for years back. 
believe, however, oy do not ship very well; 
and when they get to their destination, so far 
as lam informed they do not seem to answer 
the purpose intended. If you and friend Cray- 
craft have succeeded, let us know more about 
lt 


\ GOOD TESTIMONIAL FOR THE PORTER BEE- 
ESCAPE. 

lease allow a few words in praise of the 
lorter bee-escape. We have tested it this sea- 
son, and find it permonen. We use it ona 
board 4g inch thick, with a %-ineh space on 
top. It cleared the bees from a super in five 
hours. We shall not try any other, as we find 
in the Porter all we want. 

\Vill some one tell us how to prevent comb 
honey being infested by moths or worms ? 

itoxobel, N. S., June 15. BARNES Bros. 


As a rule, friends, there is but little trouble 
m moths or moth-worms where Italian bees 
‘the rule and not the exception. Our text- 
ks on bee culture discuss the matter thor- 
thly in reference to fumigating with brim- 
ne. LT believe, however, that few bee-keepers 
dit necessary to do this since the Italians 
“" ’ extensively taken the place of the 
cKS, 


eT ee 


THAT MISSING INDEX. 

lr. Root:—I want to growl just a little this 
time. It will not be worth while to set 
wourta “ Growlery ”’ on my account, for I do not 
) mise to do any more after this one time. 
\ hat troubles me now is. I can’t find the index 
GLEANINGS. May be it is a good thing to 
ke people read it all through, but sometimes 
I ant to refer to something in a hurry. I pick 
\) GLEANINGS, make a rush for the index, but, 
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alas! it is not there. I then begin to leaf it 
over, because I have no time to read it all 
through just then. and perhaps do not find the 
passage readily which I wish to find; then, oh 
how I wish there were an index to every num- 
ber of GLEANINGS! However, if no one else 
wants an index but me, I am willing to submit 
patiently. So. ineclosed you will find one dollar, 
for which please send me GLEANINGS another 
year, index or no index. 
Durango. la.. June 5. Jos. M. WoopHOUSE. 


{There, friend W., 1 for one am very glad to 
have you talk right out plain. I told the boys I 
knew it would not suit; but they said, ‘* Well, 
Jet’s try itand see how many people grumble.” 
Now, if you had not Pagina you see they 
would have taken it for granted that nobody 
wanted the index partloalatly. except your old 
friend A. I. R.] 


LARGE BLUE MOTH. 

Mr. Root:—I send you a miller which is found 
around the fruit-trees a good deal toward night. 
What do you think they are about? What 
kind of mischief are they at? I. B. Wutron. 

Ithaca. Mich., June 15. 

{Prof. Cook replies: | 

The large slim wasp-like moth, sent by I. B. 
Whiton, is Ctenweha virginicu. The larvie 
feed on grass. and the insects are never com- 
mon enough to do serious harm or awaken 
alarm. The moth has an orange head, blue 
thorax. and black wings, It flies in the day 
time, often in the hot sunshine, though more 
generally later in the day. It is a handsome 
insect, and in size, form, and coloration, mimies 
our large blue wasps. This no doubt saves it 
from attack by birds. A. J. Cook. 

Ag’! College, Mich. 


QUEENS FROM DEAD COLONIES. 

When you have queens saved from colonies 
that die early in the spring, how do you keep 
them till you want to use them ? 

EpMUND J. PURCELL. 

Clachan, Ont., June 3. 


[Friend P., we can keep them sometimes for a 
few days, or may be two or three weeks, ina 
queen-cage, giving them fresh bees every four 
or five days, being careful, at the same time, 
that they are keptin an apartment that is al- 
ways up to about 70 degrees. If you wish to 
keep them longer than that time. you will have 
to take a nucleus from some strong colony; and 
if your bees have the spring dwindling. you 
may lose the strong colony and the nucleus too. | 








USING DRONE COMB IN THE UPPER STORY, FOR 
EXTRACTING. 

Would you advise the use of frames that 
have drone comb in the upper story for extract- 
ing, using queen-excluders? J. R. COLVILLE. 

Coleman, Mo., May 25. 


Some years ago drone combs were used for 
this purpose; but I have not heard much about 
them of late years. Will some of our friends 
who work for extracted honey tell us about it?] 


EARLY SWARMING IN ILLINOIS. 

Bees were swarming in this vicinity two 
weeks ago. I hived a very large swarm yester- 
day. which gives me four colonies to begin 
with. The bees here have had a regular picnic 
all spring, the best in many years past. White 
clover is beginning to bloom. ‘There are but 
few bees kept near my town, but the pasture is 
No. 1, generally. . CADWALLADER. 

Prairie du Rocher, Il., May 11. 
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REPORT FROM ALABAMA, 

We have an excellent honey-producing coun- 
try here, but’ bee-keepers are many years be- 
hind the modern improvements. 1 don’t think 
there is a single frame hive in the county, with 
the exception of what I have, and the bee- 
keepers come to my place and view them with 
wonder when Lopen up the hive and exhibit 
the combs and bees to them. I have only 16 
colonies this season, as | was unacquainted 
with the honey resources of the country. and did 
notstart until late. Butmy bees have gone clear 
beyond my expectations. They have the lower 
story all jammed full of honey and brood, and 
I put on supers several days ago. Next vear, if 
the good Lord spares my life, lam going to be 
ready in time. There is plenty of white clover 
here, and hundreds of trees and flowers that 
yield honey. Just now they are working on 
honey-dew, Inever saw the like of it before. 
I have seen honey-dew in Ohio, but nothing to 
compare with it here. Inelosed I send you 
some hickory leaves with it. It comes on hick- 
ory, chestnut, and poplar. It is well-flavored 
honey, not like the sickly stuff that we got in 
Ohio, which killed 50 colonies of bees for me in 
1S83. F. H. FInca. 

Florence, Ala., May 31. 

BEES ON SHARES. 

What is customary, as a rule, in keeping bees 
on shares? What must the kceper furnish for 
half of the honey and half of the increase of 
bees? Must the keeper furnish supplies for the 
bees taken, and must he return the same num- 
ber of colonies when he gives them up as he 
received—that is, must the keeper furnish, out 
of his share of increase of bees, to keep the 
hives full of what may perish, during winter, of 
the number taken? Who furnishes hives for 
increase of bees? W. M. Rusu. 

Courter, Ind., June 1. 


[Friend R., the customary way has been ex- 
plained several times in our back numbers; 
and once or twice it has been illustrated with 
pictures. Briefly. itis this: The bees are let 
out without any particular understanding on 
either side, unless it be, “Of course, we 
will both do what is fair and right in the 
matter.” Before the year is up. however, there 
will bea big quarrel—sometimes a neighbor- 
hood quarrel; and if the arrangement is with 
old friends, they will probably never be friends 
again afterward. Jesting aside, there is not 
any rule that I know of for bees on shares, 
neither can I see how there can be a rule made 
that will take in all contingences. If there is 
among our readers a man who is both bee- 
keeper and lawyer, and who thinks he can 
draw upa brief agreement for both partics to 
sign. and one that will be satisfactory on both 
sides. and not omit unexpected contingencies. 
we should be very glad indeed to have him try 
his hand at it. The trouble will be, the doeu- 
ment will be so voluminous that, when the 
quarre! comes, it will transpire that one or both 
parties never read it through carefully. |} 


BEE-ESCAPES; THE REESE ONLY, A SUCCESS. 

My bees have swarmed witha vim, Cutting 
out queen-cells and putting on sections early 
availed nothing: cutting im queen-cells and 
returning the swarm about sunset has worked 
well so far. Where this plan works with me I 
see but one objection—trouble of requeening 
after the season is over. By doubling my first 
swarms, and from a few strong colonies that 
did not take the fever, I have had the pleasure 
of further testing bee-eseapes. I can’t agree 
with friend Brown, page 459, June 1. Only 


BEE CULTURE. JuLY 1. 
the Reese, or vertical, works with me. I mad 
several the past winter to fit the top of the hiv: 
having two vertical cones 246 inches by 3 j 
depth, with an opening of exit nearly 3 of a 
inch. If too small they clog it. and you have 
failure. I also wanta space between the end 
of the cone and brood-frames of at least a: 
inch, I don’t want a bee standing on the to) 
of the frames, not even when two or three dee; 
to be able to reach the mouth of the cone. | 
use no smoke, and put it on just at night, anc 
take off as early as possible next morning. Co 
nights give best results. 

OLD PHOSPHATE-SACKS FOR SMOKER FUEL. 

It is said. that necessity is the mother of ji) 
vention. With meit has led to the diseove; 
of a fuel for the smoker, far ahead of any thing 
else Lever tried. It is a well-worn phosphat 
sack. Let pe say to Dr. Miller, get the mos: 
worn one you can find. Have it perfeetly dry: 
tear it into as narrow strips as possible, or hag- 
gle it thoroughly with a keen-pointed knife, 
With these fragments pack the smoker fair! 
well; pour on a few drops of coal oil to facili- 
tate ignition; apply a match: now work the 
bellows until well caught. It is a little slow in 
getting caught; but, that accomplished, it wil] 
smolder for hours. It gives the best suppressed 
combustion of any thing I know of, punk not 
excepted. 

Manuim’s device for hiving swarms is a rea! 
pleasure. There isa warm place in my heart 
for the man who brought it out. It will live 
after its inventor has ceased to be among men. 

Guys, Md., June 9. Vu. S. ADAMs. 

EIGHT-FRAME HIVES TOO LARGE. 

Experience here shows that an eight-frane 
hive is too large when running for comb honey. 

Andersonville, Ga., June 1. S. F. ENGuisu 


| Well, well, friend E. While everybody els: 
is afraid that eight frames are hardly large 
enough for an average colony, you decide it is 
too large. What, then, shall we have—seven 
frames, or shall we come down to a six-frani 
hive? A six-frame hive would be very nice to 
earry into the cellar; and if one raised bees for 
sale. they would be very nice for another kind 
of “seller”’—that is, providing the buyer did 
not object. | 

CUTTING BEES OUT OF A TREE. 

I bonght a bee-tree for 31.00. The bees went 
inatthe ground. I eut it off just above the 
bees, and set a box hive on top of the stump. 
and smoked them up and chopped in and split 
off till 1 got all of the comb out. It had lots of 
young brood, and the largest swarm of bees | 
ever saw. We carried them home and put ‘le 
comb into my new frames, and shook the bees 
out ona sheet. They wentin as nice as anew 
swarm. I saw the queen as she went in. 

Detroit, Ill., June 7. Vu. CASTEE). 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TENDERS ITS COLLECTION 
TO TOMMY STRINGER, 

I carried the case of Tommy Stringer (te 
blind boy) to our Sunday-school, and asked for 
a collection to be taken children’s day for him. 
It was readily granted, and has been tak: 
Inclosed find a money order for #4.50. 

Harmon, Ill., June 16. Mrs. G. E. BALCH. 


{My good friend Mrs. B., Uncle Amos tak: 
the responsibility of tendering his earne 
thanks to the dear children for their interes' 
in friend Tommy. Perhaps our friend Hele: 


Keller, if she is not tasked too greatly, will also 


send a message to that Sunday-school.| 
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ALUM AS A REMEDY FOR SNAKE-BITES. 


‘ell Prof. Cook that I am sorry to think that 
tht so good a man as he should advise the use 
of jiquor in a case of snake-bite, even though 
he does it under protest. One tablespoonful of 
alum for adults, taken internally, will cure any 
ordinary ease, by which I mean a bite from an 
ordinary-sized snake. This is not hearsay, but 
aciual experience on myself and others, with 
raitiesnake, copperhead, and moccasin bites, 
If Prof. C. wishes more particulars in regard to 
this I shall be happy to furnish them to him. 

Kyle, Tex., June 22. A. SION. 


We are with you in regard to the liquor part 
of your letter, friend S. But alum as a remedy 
for bites is something I never heard of. And, 
by the way, wouldn’t a tablespoonful of alum 
be a dangerous dose? Will Prof. Cook please 
tell us what he thinks about it? Its astringent 
property, it seems likely, might prove somewhat 
of an antidote for the poison of a snake-bite, if 
the latter does not act too quickly. And then, 
again, confronts us this old fact, that possibly 
these snake-bites would not have proven fatal 
anyhow, and that the alum may not after all 
have had any thing to do with the recovery. | 


BEES IN FINE CONDITION. 

Our bees are in fine condition this spring. 
We had 35 colonies last fall. All wintered 
through excepting one. We have had four new 
swarms. All are strong. with a very fine pros- 
pect for a white-clover bloom. Prrrir Bros. 

Cross Creek, Pa., June 8. 





This is the best honey season we have had 
since I have been in the business. 
Altoga, Ind., June 20, ANDREW CROOK. 


We have had to feed our bees more this spring 
than ever before. White clover is very scarce 
in this neighborhood. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill., May 29. 











SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. 1. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








THE AMERICAN PEARL ONION, 


\t present writing, June 25, these onions are, 
some of them, one foot in circumference. Just 
think of that, will you? We are getting a 
nickel for a bunch that weighs only 10 ounces, 
tops and all. For the larger ones this amounts 
to .bout a nickel for an onion; and yet these 
were all planted last September, and the culti- 
vation since that time has amounted to almost 
nothing. The onion reminds me so much of 
th Bloomsdale Pearl, from Landreth. that I 
wiote him, asking if it were not possible for 
th» Bloomsdale also to winter over in Ohio. 
Bow is his answer: 

‘ry, Root:—Yours of the lth came duly to hand. 
M. st certainly the Bloomsdale Pearl onion-set, plant- 
ec inthe autumn, will stand the winter of Ohio, For 
tho past 15 years we have been growing this variety 
0) Bloomsdale Farm, Bucks Co., Pa., where they 
st nd out every winter. We have had 50 acres stand- 
inc out. The Bloomsdale Pearl and other varieties 
of ets are planted out three inches deep during the 
mouths of September, October, and November, and 
W) ter as hyacinths in any garden, making a strong 
r growth, and frequently quite strong tops. 

| our publications we have recommended the 
Bicomsdale Pearl sets for the South, as, planted 
th ve in October, they make an almost uninterrupt- 
ed evowth. developing to four and five inches in diam- 
el», and coming into market earlier than Bermuda, 


i) | consequently bring a high price. It is singular 


that so little is known of the advantages of sowing 
onion-sets of any kind, in tire autumn. 

Bristol, Pa., June 18, D. LANDRETH & SONS. 

Now, why in the world have we all this time 
been so stupid? I have written to both Lan- 
dreth and Johnson & Stokes for sets just as 
soon as any can be had, and will try to get 
enough to supply all demand. 

Here is something about this same onion in 
the South: 

Reading your experience with the American Pearl 
onion induces me to state that I have used the 
Bloomsdale Pearl here. Last week I took some to 
market that were from four to five inches across, and 
weighed from 14 to 1% lbs. They sell at six cents a 
pound. A. SION. 

Kyle, Texas, June 22. ; 

[We are glad to get your testimony, friend S. 
Six cents a pound for onions that can be grown 
for one cent a pound, if we could not get any 
more! Now, then, the question is, Can these 
onions be dried and cured so they will keep? 
Can you tell us any thing about it ?] 


NEW STRAWBERRIES FOR 1891. 

In the first place. we shall hold fast to our 
original four of last year. The Bubach and 
Jessie were both a good deal injured by frost, 
but gave us a tolerable crop after all. The 
Haverland has proved itself away ahead of any 
thing else in quantity of fruit; and reports 
come from all sides that it stands the frost bet- 
ter than almost any other. The Gandy was 
prone injured but little by frost, for it is so 
ate. These are just now ripening when other 
strawberries are pretty much gone; and the 
sight of great, beautiful, handsome, fresh-look- 
ing fruit when all others are on the wane, is 
enough of itself to give them a place. I often 
feel disgusted, however, to see great rows of 
such tremendous foliage bearing so few berries 
comparatively. But I suppose we can not have 
every thing we want in one strawberry. In ad- 
dition to the above four. we are going to offer 
plants of the Sterling also. It isa beautiful 
strong grower, with dark-colored foliage, and 
it seems to stand the frost quite well. The 
berries are handsome, but—oh my! how sour! 
They would make a fair substitute for lemons, 
and they are said to answer excellently for can- 
ning. We planted one row of them late in the 
fall, and I believe we did not lose a plant, and 
they have given us quite a little crop of berries. 
Now, the above five are the only kinds from 
which we shall have plants for sale; but we 
are going to increase our grounds by the follow- 
ing three: Edgar Queen, Parker Earl, and 
Shuster’s Gem. ‘The two first promise to yield 
almost equal to the Haverland; and the Edgar 
Queen gives not only a great quantity of ber- 
ries, but they are of nice shape and color, and 
of good size. The berries have a flavor strik- 
ingly like a fine Red Astrakhan apple. Shus- 
ter’s Gem was under disadvantage, because it 
did not have a spot of ground equal to the oth- 
ers. Lady Rusk and Saunders are awaiting 
further trial. A great many other kinds have 
qualities to recommend them; but so many 
others crowd them, we have decided to give 
rominence to only those mentioned above. 
Ve have secured much better prices for our 
berries this year—yes, and our early peas too— 
bs being very careful not to let the pickers get 
ahead of the sales; that is, instead of having 
berries get old in the crates, we prefer to have 
them get old on the bushes, and give them to 
customers within half a day after picking them, 
ifwecan. If they can have them only two or 
three hours after picking, still better. We pick 
just enough at night for the wagon to start 
with in the morning. When the pickers com- 
mence in the morning they pick just about 
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what the wagon will need when it comes 
around at9o’clock. If they have an unusual 
demand, one of the two men who go with the 
wagon brings back notice. - 


EARLY PEAS. 


With us the Alaska has been from a week to 
ten days ahead of the American Wonder. We 
had just tworows. These were sown in March 
by raking down the top of a ridge where celery 
was taken out in the fall. The weather was so 
cold and the ground was so wet, it seemed as if 
they would amount to almost nothing. We 
sowed them, however, putting the seed in quite 
thickly. The two rows both together were, 
probably, fifty rods long. As they made the 
most of their growth before any weeds were up. 
they had almost no cultivation at all. When 
the vines began to tip over we stretched poul- 
try-netting a foot wide, so that the lower wire 
was perhaps six inches from the ground. As 
the peas went six inches above the upper wire, 
they stood about two feet from the ground. 
Well, from the two rows mentioned above we 
sold ten bushels of peas for $25.00. Most of 
them were sold by the quart, because they were 
away ahead of the market. and. of course, 
brought a high price. The pickers were cau- 
tioned not to pick a pod unless it had good 
plump peas inside. Unless this is properly at- 
tended to, the average picker will, with the Alas- 
ka pea. cheat the purchaser by giving him pods 
with almost nothing in the shape of peas inside. 
If they are picked carefully and conscientious- 
ly. however, and you have the first on the mar- 
ket, you can sell a few at almost every house 
for from 7 to 10 cents a quart, giving them the 
peas, as I said before. within only a few hours 
after being picked. Twenty-five dollars from 
two rows is pretty good business. And that is 
not all: The vines will be ready to plow under 
July 1, and then you can put in cabbage. celery, 
early corn, or even Early Ohio potatoes, if you 
have the seed—or.in fact, almost any crop if 
your ground is up to the proper notch of fertili- 
ty. 

PARSNIP SEED THAT WON’T GROW. 

The demand for the Guernsey parsnip this sea- 
son was away beyond our anticipation, so we sold 
out toward the close of the planting time. The 
only way I could get any more seed was to send 
to KX ulee Burpee, the originator; and as there 
was not time to test it ourselves before filling 
orders, quite a good deal was sent to customers. 
Out of the same bag. we planted for ourselves 
five rows 40 rods long. Well. on our ground not 
one seed came up of the whole five rows. The 
ground was all right and the weather was all 
right. Carrots, beets, vegetable oysters, and all 
other seeds right in the same plot of ground, 
came up beautifully. It does seem as if the sec- 
ond lot of seed from Burpee must have been 
worthless. Butin this business of seed-sowing 
I have learned to be slow in condemning. After 
waiting fully three weeks I sent to another 
seedsman for parsnip seed that he knew would 
grow. We have now waited ten days, but nota 
seed of this has started. As the ground has 
been soaked with water almost all the time, 
this may partially account for it. Now, you 
who have bought Guernsey parsnip seed out of 
this second lot are desired to report, and we will 
try to make the matter satisfactory. It is the 
only failure that I know of among our seeds, 
this season, and we are planting all the seeds 
we offer for sale, right along, day after day. 


A NEW USE FOR THE “SOUTHERN QUEEN” 
TURNIP. 
I write you for information; and if your time 
is not too fully occupied you can do me a favor, 





JULY 1}. 


and save, perhaps, a costly experiment. I ajy 
proposing to sow about 40 acres in turn!ys 
among the corn. Would it be best to sow |)- 
fore the cultivator (we use the Albion sprinv- 
tooth), or immediately after the last time the 
corn is cultivated? I find just what I have 
been wanting for years, in the “Southern 
Queen,” or winter turnip. I have been expeyi- 
menting with the *Cow-horns” as a fertilizer 
until you brought out the “Southern Queen.” | 
had only a pound of seed from you, and the 
amount of winter pasture it furnished was a 
surprise to me. and I shall have quite a lot of 
seed, as I did not turn any of them under green, 
After the seed-stalks were taken off, the boys 
turned under a fine lot of partially sound tur- 
nips to help bring on a crop of melons and 
beans. I am not ready to put what I claim 
for turnips before the public until I am better 
supplied with positive information; but I be- 
lieve a crop that can be made between seasons 
will furnish as much fertility as a crop of c|o- 
ver that takes a year to make. 

Avon, Ind., June 11. A. A. PARSONS 


{Friend P.. I have not had sufficient experi- 
ence to advise very much. I would, however, 
advise sowing the seed after the cnltivator had 
been through the corn the last time; and if you 
can manage so as to get it in just before a 
shower of rain, I think you will find most of 
the seeds will come up promptly. Your idea of 
using this turnip as a fertilizer is no doubt of 
value. We have tried it to some extent, but it 
does not produce any such result as a crop of 
clover. In fact, I do not know of any other 
ylant that equals clover for plowing under. 
Perhaps some of our readers can advise you in 
regard to your forty-acre experiment: but if | 
were you I should greatly prefer to try five or 


ten acres before going in so heavily.] A. I. R. 


SELLING STRAWBERRIES, ETC. 


GLEANINGS is at hand for June 15. Accept 
thanks for your kind remarks on my strawber- 
ries. Without doubt, there is a field open for 
the producer as well as the consumer to get 
nearer to each other, to the benefit of both. 
One thing is plain to me: A man may bea 
successful producer, and at the same time be a 
very poor salesman. Berries are largely grown 
in this vicinity. Thousands of bushels are 
shipped from here. Iam satisfied that many 
berries are sold three to four times ere they ar- 
rive at the consumer’s table. This means a 
low price for the producer and usually a high 
price for the consumer. I think the general 
unrest of the farmer is caused in some measure 
by the unbusiness-like way he disposes of his 
merchandise in the market. Let us try to im- 
prove in all directions, R. STEHLE. 

Marietta, O., June 4), 


STRAWBERRIES, ROSES, AND PUMPKINS. 


1 am much interested in your gardening. 
Strawberries, roses, and pumpkins arte my hob- 
bies. I raised last year 36 squashes that weigh- 
ed from 100 to 214 lbs.—average 165, besides tons 
of smaller ones. Hardy roses, grown in ‘he 
open ground, can be sold by the million. (ne 
who loves bees, naturally loves roses. 

CHAS, J. QUINBY. 

White Plains, N. Y., June 9. 


[Friend Q., you had better invite Dr. Mil er 
to come and see you when your roses are 11 
bloom. Here at the Home of the Honey-b«es 
we manage to have pumpkin pie once a week 
the year round. So you see our tastes run a 
good deal parallel.] 
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J ARKET-GARDENER WANTS BEES FOR FER- 
TILIZING BLOSSOMS. 

ihe Simplicity hives ordered are for a mar- 

:-gardener who keeps bees to fertilize cucum- 
pers in his greenhouses. The greenhouses 
ver over an acre of ground. and are now near- 
y filled with cucumbers. He lost nearly all 
jis bees this winter by confining them in the 
hive and leaving them in the greenhouse; and 
between the time he lost them and when he 
bought more (about two weeks) he says the loss 
of cucumbers by their failure to set would have 
more than paid for the bees (six hives). The 
fore part of the winter his houses are filled 
with lettuee, radish, and pie-plant, and by 
March Ist they are replaced by cucumbers, and 
lettuce and radishes are grown in hot-beds. 

ioomington, Minn., May 26. E. R. Ponp. 











Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








\N EXCELLENT FEEDER FOR’ STIMULATING 
BEES. 

Some time ago our engraver sent us a hasty 
sketch of the feeder shown below, remarking 
that he thought it might be,a good thing, and 
that possibly we would like to examine into the 
merits of it. Away long back in 1881 I remem- 
her that the senior editor was very enthusiastic 
over a feeder similarly constructed. 
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MASON-JAR ENTRANCE FEEDER. 


lle had some made and put into the yard; 
but on account of his burden of duties at the 
lime, the matter seems to have been dropped un- 
lilsome bee-keeping friend resurrected it, and 
forwarded it to the engraver to reproduce. We 
dv not know who the bee-keeper is, but perhaps 
he will recognize the device from the engray- 
ing. and possibly tell us more aboutit. At any 
rate, We had some made in our tinshop, and 
they are now in the apiary. 

‘he great beauty of this feeder is, it forms a 
port of a common household article—a quart 
Mason jar. To the zine cap is fastened a sort 
0! jongue, with perforated metal in front. This 
lront extension is only 4 inch thick, and about 
+ aches long, and can readily be slid into any 
eniranee, uring feeding, the syrup passes 
down on the atmospheric principle, and oozes 
O. Slowly at the perforated zaetal. clear inside 
© the hive. The great convenience of this 
lc der is, that no opening of hives is hecessary. 
|’) you have to dois to filla couple of half- 
bvshel baskets full of them, and go around to 
‘cs hives where the slates or stones on top in- 
(cate they are short of stores, and slip one of 
\tose feeders into the entrance, when. presto! 
'h whole work is done. No robbers will both- 
‘because the point where the bees get the 

| is four inches from the entrance under the 


frames. The glass jar shows readily when it is 
empty. It will take but a few minutes to put 
about two dozen of these feeders to each hive; 
and during a dearth of honey, just when these 
feeders are likely to be used, and robbers are 
moving around, no thieving bee need get even 
a taste of honey from the: hive. This feeder is 
only for stimulative purposes. For winter we 
very much prefer the Miller feeder, and feed up 
all at once. 
REVIVING THE HOUSE-APIARY. 


I have been conducting, during the past two 
weeks, quite a scries of experiments, to prove or 
disprove some of the latest ideas, and among 
them the bee-escape for the house-apiary. 
You will remember that W. Z. Hutchinson, of 
the Review, as well as the senior editor of 
GLEANINGS, suggested that the escape might 
overcome some of its most serious objections. I 
had been thinking the matter over for about a 
week; and the upshot of it was, I told the boys 
to clean out the upper story of all rubbish and 
unused traps, for this is all the use the building 
has had for six or eight years. When in use it 
had two-inch auger-hole entrances. We tacked 
Reese cone bee-escapes over a dozen of these 
entrances so that the bees in the dark would 
see these holes if they got inside of the room, 
and escape. Those entrances which we expect- 
ed to use were closed temporarily until we could 
putin nuclei. There are windows on three of 
the eight sides, hinged at the top, opening on 
the inside. These were darkened by nailing 
black tarred paper on the sash. To make the 
room comfortable while working in the build- 
ing, these sashes are hooked to the ceiling 
above: and to prevent robbers from coming in 
from the outside, wire cloth was nailed on the 
outside window-casing. This wire cloth must 
permit the escape of the bees from out of the 
room, but prohibit the entrance of bees from 
the outside. Accordingly. it was cut eight 
inches longer than the casing, and allowed to 
project that length above the top of the win- 
dow. The upper rim of the casing was cut 
away a quarter of an inch deep and clear across, 
so as to allow the bees crawling up inside to 
pass up and out. Those on the outside would 
not, of course, think of running down the pas- 
sageway eight inches, and then entering the 
house-apiary—at least, very few would do so. 
Lest some of you may not get an idea of what 
this sort of window bee-escape is like, I here- 
with reproduce an engraving made two or three 
years ago, taken from Langstroth Revised. 





THE WINDOW BEE-ESCAPE, 


From the cut, I think there will be no trouble 
about getting a correct idea. It is the same 
thing used by the Dadants, Dr. Miller, and 
other prominent apiarists, to cover the windows 
of their honey-rooms. The bees that happened 
to collect on the inside of the room fly toward 
the light, crawl up on the screen, and finally 
pass out. If er return they will not strike 
the point above the opening in the window. 

ell, now, how does it work? Nicely, so far. 
The screened windows make the room nice and 
cool, and the small Reese cone bee-escapes 
nailed to the entrance permit what few bees 
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there wang | be in the building, to escape after 
the room is darkened and closed up. You see, 
there are about a dozen entrances that have 
Reese bee-escapes on. After the room is dark- 
ened there are a dozen holes that shine dimly. 
The few bees that may be inside fly to these 
holes and pass out. Years ago, when we used 
to work in the house-apiary we were troubled 
by bees that collected on the floor making their 
way toward the door when it was opened, as 
there was no means of their escaping; and, fur- 
thermore, as we did not then know of the win- 
dow bee-escapes, we had to work in a hot, sul- 
try room. poorly lighted. and, more often than 
not, filled with smoke. The bees that crawled 
on the floor, somehow managed to crawl up 
our trousers legs, and get mashed under foot; 
and this, with the heat and smoke of the room, 
was unendurable. All these things forced us 
to abandon the house-apiary. When we go to 
work now, we close the door behind us, open up 
the darkened windows, and let the breezes of 
summer pass through. The smoke passes out 
of the windows so as to make no serious incon- 
venience. Still further to obviate the difficulty, 
I have in ar mind’s eye a ventilating shaft to 
connect with the peak of the building, under 
which to set the smoker when not in use. From 

resent indications this can not be necessary; 

ut should it be required it can be put in at 
very little expense. have not yet tried the 
bee-escape for taking off comb honey inside. 
Itv'is, however, too late to make this experiment; 
but if the bee-escape works outdoors, I know it 
will inside; therefore the house-apiary is not 
such a terrible place in which to handle bees, 
after all, judging from the present outlook. 
Subsequent developments may cause me to be 
disgusted with it, however. 

Oh, yes! I forgot to say that each colony or 
nucleus in the house-apiary should be thorough- 
ly fastened in by itself. Each compartment 
should be made as tight as any indoor hive. 
They are not yet quite bee-tight, but this fall 
I propose to have them fixed so they will be, if 
I continue to like it as a place for working with 
bees as I do now. 

There is another thing that I did not men- 
tion; and that is, that there is no grass to mow 
—no long wet grass and weeds to wade through; 
no burning sun and no running indoors when 
it rains. 

Do not imagine that I have gone so crazy on 
the house-apiary that I am going to recom- 
mend it in preference to hives outdoors—not at 
all. But there are a good many who, years ago, 
at considerable expense, built house-apiaries, 
and now they have them in disuse. I simply 
wish those who have them to see how they can 
be made available again. There are others 
located in cities, perhaps, where land is expen- 
sive, and a room or house-apiary on top of a 
building could be used very nicely. 


SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTORS. 


We have just had one of those large Board- 
man solar wax-extractors made. It is 6 feet 
long, 3 feet 4 inches wide, and 7 inches deep. 
The bottom is made in the shape of an inverted 
flat gable roof. the ridge-pole, as it were, run- 
ning down lengthwise through the center. It 
it is then lined with tin on the inside. The 
length and width are just right so that stan- 
dard greenhouse sash will just cover it. To 
keep the latter from blowing off it is held down 
by a pair of Van Deusen hive-clamps. Into 
this we can put some 25 or 30 combs at a time— 
old crooked combs that we got in buying up 
bees. As fast as they melt. the wax runs 
through the center of the extractor. and then 
runs down and finally communicates with a 
honey-gate in the end, from which the hot wax 
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ean be drawn off into a pan or any other rec: )- 
tacle. 

It has not so far worked up to my expecta. 
tions. The combs being so old and toug!). | 
suspect, is the reason. 


——= a 














THE KEENEY METHOD OF WIRING. 


Last year we followed Mr. Hatch’s sugges- 
tion on the Keeney method as to the use of 
one wire, and accordingly our frames were 
wired with the horizontal wire running along 
near the top-bar, as in the cut. We puta lot of 
those into use last summer. Somewhat to my 
chagrin I noticed that the foundation, after be- 
ing slightly drawn out by the bees, bulged be- 
low the horizontal wire. Quite accidentally | 
ran across some others that had been wired the 
other side up; and such nice beautiful combs 
as they were this summer! All this is easy to 
explain. The cut above shows the frame, wired 
as Mr. Hatch recommended. Point 5 is secure- 
ly braced, and there can be no sagging. ‘The 
wire from 1 to 2, not being supported, may sag a 
little; and as it has with us sagged in every 
case, there will be a bulge in the Tandation be- 
tween the points 1, 2,5,1. Now turn this page 
upside down, and imagine the frame wired the 
other way—that is, the top-bar in place of the 
bottom-bar. A strip of foundation in between 
the points 3, 5, 4, being pressed against the 
comb-guide, will be held secure. The founda- 
tion in between the points 1, 5, 2 is held by the 
diagonal wires 1, 5, and 5,2. If the foundation 
stretches any, which it surely will, the horizon- 
tal wire sags accordingly; and if the founda- 
tion is cuta little secant in depth, it prevents 
bulging. All such combs—and we have tried 
about a hundred of them this spring and suin- 
mer in Hoffman frames—are as nice and true as 
boards. I am very sorry that I did not discover 
this before; and Iam sure that friend Hatcl 
will see the point himself. If you use heavy 
brood foundation there will be no trouble either 
way in wiring, and it is possible that is what 
he used. But heavy br foundation is rather 
expensive, and so we use light brood. 


HOFFMAN FRAMES IN THE SHANE YARD. 


We have now about seventy colonies on Hotf- 
man frames in the Shane yard, and I am stil! 
delighted with them; and for certain maniju- 
lations I am sure that lean handle double the 
number of colonies on them that I could on 
loose frames. Two weeks ago I had a good 
chance for a comparative test, as about hal! 
the colonies were then on loose frames. I i- 
vided and manipulated two colonies on tlic 
Hoffman frames, where I handled one on tie 
loose. There are other operations where there 
will be no particular gain in speed; but to cone 
right out frank, the Hoffman frames kill bees 
worse than I wish ong did; but’ the more | 
manipulate them, the less I see the need of 
killing them. Don’t forget. just before crow: - 
ing the frames all together, to blow smoke b:- 
tween the end-bars, so as to drive the bes 
away; and then you will catch scarcely a bee 

INTRODUCING FIFTY IMPORTED QUEENS. 

On the 13th of June we received an import - 
tion of 52 queens from Charles Bianconcii 
Bologna, Italy. Only two were dead in th» 
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oyive lot. and two were feeble. Heretofore we 
hove introduced all our queens on the Peet 
»iia: but having had so much success by the 
eo idy method I thought I would risk them. I 
«-cted Dr. Miller’s introducing-cage as best 
for the purpose; and lest you have forgotten it, 





c. C. MILLER’S INTRODUCING-CAGE, 


| here reproduce the engraving, which we gave 
a fow months ago. I tried some in the Morri- 
son introducing-cage, and the two feeble ones 
on the Peet plan. About 30 of the queens were 
ii into the Miller cages: and every one of the 
guecns. so far as I know. was introduced sue- 
cessfully, the bees eating out the candy and 
iberating the queen: and not only that, the 
jueens were given to colonies that had just 
been made queenless—that is, we did the fool- 
hardy thing (foolhardy in the opinion of some) 
of taking out one queen and introducing an- 
ther at the same operation. About ten others 
were put into Morrison cages. These did not 
work very satisfactorily, although we lost no 
jiecns. It took the bees so long to gnaw 
through the candy to get at the queen that we 
finally had to release them on the third day, 
and then go through the nuisance of * unball- 
ing’ a few of the queens. Does this not prove 
that the operation of releasing queens is liable 
lo start the bees to.balling her as soon as she is 
et out? IT have noticed it a good many times 
before, and Neighbor H. says he has also. The 
great secret of the Peet, or candy, method of 
introdueing is, that the queen is released very 
quietly, without any disturbanee. Did you 
ever notice that, sometimes. when handling a 
colony—that is, tearing it all to pieces, as it 
were—the bees will often ball their queen? 
The poor little chaps know that something is 
wrong, and so they lay it to the queen; and in 
making known their appreciation of the fact, 
they are quite apt to ball her. A colony that 
has been queenless is more apt to cut up this 
caper than one that has had brood reared in 
the hive continuously for several weeks. 
INTRODUCING WITH TOBACCO. 
| omitted to say, that, as a further precaution, 
| went around toward evening to all the colo- 
nies that had an imported queen, and blew 
tobacco smoke in at the entrance—enough to 
vive them all one scent. As all the queens were 
successfully introduced except the two that 
were so feeble*, I do not know how much effect 
the tobacco had. But this I do know: Last 
r we received an importation of some fifty 
queens. Half of the number were given to 
Nvighbor H., and half-we retained in our own 
yard. They were all, or nearly all, caged by 
the candy method. We lost 25 per cent of those 
we introduced, while Neighbor H. lost none. 
Ii comparing notes we found that he had 
ked his the night before thoroughly with 
tooaeeo smoke. while we did not observe this 
precaution. You know how we stand on the 
tohaceo question in regard to its use by the 
gus homo, Buta good many bad things (or 
tugs which are usually used in a bad way) 
hive certain legitimate uses. There is nothing 
( that gives such a strong, clinging odor as 
doos tobaeco. 
have said, that all the queens were success- 


, 





“hese two queens were caged in Peet cages, on 
U candy p'an—that is, they were immediately giv- 
el iceess to cells of sealed honey; but they were too 
hi rone to introduce, 
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fully introduced with the exception of those 
noted; but here were five or six, even after 
they had started to laying. that died, for some 
reason that we could not discover. unless it was 
that the long journey was too severe 








MYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


_ Be sober, be vigilant; for your adversary the Dev- 
il, asa roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom 
he may devour.—I. PETER 5:8. 








What do I know about sin and Satan? If I 
commence to talk to you about bees or garden- 
ing. you would probably listen, for you would 
know that talk from personal experience. 
Not only my daily work, but my daily sympa- 
thies and thoughts are full of these things. 
Now. dear friends, | do know something of bees, 
and of gardening and of strawberries; but, oh 
dear me! with pain and anguish Iam obliged 
to confess that I know a thousand times more 
about sin and Satan; yes. and I know, too. from 
personal experience — actual conflict — and, 
was going to say, from actual contact; for I 
feel every hour of my life, and in every fiber of 
my being. that lam searred and crippled by 
sin. Somebody has said that there is only one 
thing that God hates. and that is sin. Why 
should God hatesin? In the first place, sin is 
deceptive. Satan isa hypocrite and a liar. We 
have the words of Jesus forit: “ He is a liar 
and the father of lies.” Sin blinds us. It spoils 
our ordinary good sense. It dims our percep- 
tion. It makes us crazy when indulged in. 
Satan persuades us that the best friends we 
have on earth are enemies. He also persuades 
us that our worst enemy—yes, the very worst 
enemy we have in the whole wide wniverse—is 
our best friend. When a drinking man at- 
tempts to reform, Satan’s very best chance of 
success isin persuading him that his old cronies 
are the best eats he has—yes, a better friend 
than his own poor patient wife and suffering 
children; and if he listens to Satan he will 
make him believe it again and again. The 
greatest trouble with us is, that we fail to rec- 
ognize Satan. When some good friend tells us 
that this thing that is spoiling our lives is the 
work of Satan, we say. “Oh, no! Why, it is just 
exactly the other way.” 

Something like two years ago, in the middle 
of winter it became desirable for us to do some 
disagreeable work out in the mud in the streets. 
Three or four sturdy German men who were 
out of work volunteered to do it. Iwas out 
with them, directing them, so as to save a wast- 
ing of strength, uselessly, as much as _ possible, 
and also because I like to become acquainted 


with these German laborers. Why, there are , 


three or four of them on our grounds for whom 
I have more reverence and respect, | do believe, 
than for many of my friends who always wear 
nice clothes, and hardly ever step into the mud 
enough to mar the polish of their soft fine boots. 
Now, please do not think that I mean any fling 
at well-dressed people or people of means. I 
love them; but floss. also, the sturdy laboring 
classes. I presume it will not be out of place to 
say that I rather prefer to be among the latter. 
When I find a great strong man who could toss 
me over a high board fence, and not half try 
either. I like him—I mean, of course, a good- 
natured strong man; and when this big fellow 
combines gentleness, kindness, and a good pure 
life, with his enormous strength, I just like to 
work by his side; and I rather think he likes 
me too. Well, on this wintry day. when I 
wanted somebody who could stand it to work 
out in the rain, and dig in the mud, I became 
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acquainted with one of these German friends. 
The expression, “* one of God’s nobility,” comes 
into my mind, and I am going to use it. Before 
long one of my foremen said, * That’s a mighty 
good man, and I think we had better try to 
hang on to him.” I smiled, for it was just what 
Thad been thinking. Yes. there were two or 
three of them who carved out for themselves 
permanent situations before night that first day, 
and they are with us yet, and I should really 
like itif they could work with me as long as 
they live. One of them can not yet talk Eng- 
lish very well, and sometimes he does the 
wrong thing in consequence; but 1 often tell my 
wife something like this: ‘** Look here, Sue; 
whenever you see me vexed with Mr. , you 
—_ remind me of what Iam saying now. He 
1as,in times past, pitched into difficult work 
with such enthusiasm and energy that he has 
gota goodly balance on the other side to his 
credit, and I want you to remind me of it.”’ 


Well, not many months ago one of these very 
men came to me with a troubled countenance, 
and finally informed me that he must leave my 
service. Istood in open-mouthed astonishment 
when he went on to say that he had so much 
trouble with his wife that he thought it best 
for him to go away and never come near her 
any more. 

* Why, my good friend, you have a nice little 
home all paid for, and, what is of a hundred 
times more moment, some little children who 
belong to you and your wife jointly. God gave 
them, and no power on earth can make them 
other than yours. Are you going crazy ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Root, I know about the children, 
and that is the saddest part of it;” and the 
tears came into his eyes as he spoke; but he in- 
sisted that the best thing he could do was to 
leave wife, children, and all, and go away off 
for himself. In vain did I try to tell him that, 
although he and his wife might both have been 
to blame, the main point before us was, that 
Satan had made an entrance into his house- 
hold, and had sueceeded in poisoning him 
against his wife, and his wife against him. 
He would not admit that it was Satan’s work, 
however. Like Adam of old, he insisted that it 
was “the woman.” She was so disagreeable 
he could not live with her. I told him he 
should consider the whole matter a good deal 
the same as if the smallpox or measles had got 
into the family. But he said he had tried to be 
yeaceable and kind, until he could stand it no 
onger. I exhorted and implored. My friend, 
did you ever try to make peace, and drive out 
Satan when he had got once well intrenched ? 
If you have, vou know what a task it is. When 
I found I could do absolutely nothing with him, 
I told him that Iwas going to talk with his 
wife; but, alas! she could talk only German, 
and I only English; and he was determined to 
take the first train out of Medina. I made up 
my mind he was crazy. Well. he was crazy; so 
are you—so am J, when sin and Satan get us in 
their power. [remembered the Endeavor So- 
ciety. One energetic memb:r is a woman who 
speaks both English and German—a special 
friend of mine. I went for her, and she actual- 
ly walked a mile and a half ona hot day. leav- 
ing her household cares. But she succeeded no 
better than I did. The wife said, * Let him go 
if he wants to.” Now. this man professed to be 
a Christian; but I believe he had not united 
with the church. He told me his little girl said 
her little prayer every night before she went to 
bed: and yet he even contemplated leaving her 
for ever to the care of strangers. and the cold 
hard world, because he said he wanted * peace,” 
and could not find it at home. He not only 
contemplated so doing. but be left his work, put 
on his best clothes, took:a little satchel, and 
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boarded the train. Am I not right when I «., 
that Satan makes people erazy ?- That even yg 
was the regular meeting of the Endeavor S«.i- 
ety. I told them what was on my mind, 3) 
several prayers were offered in behalf of ouy 
poor friend. I remember that I prayed yiyy 
earnestly that God would touch the heart of 
this deluded brother, and bring him baek |ike 
the prodigal son. I prayed that God wou 
take him in hand. and do that which TI }yad 
found myself utterly unable and incompet: nit 
to do. I thought I prayed in faith; but yo 
when our triend came back in just 24 hours. | 
was astonished, Lasked God to send him back: 
but while I was asking I am afraid I had no 
faith at all that he would come back. He 
seemed so determined that I fear that I had gor 
an idea that even God could not handle him, 
He told me afterward, that, just about the 
hour when his little girl said her prayer before 
going to bed, he got to thinking of her and of 
the little prayer, and he could stand it no longer. 
Now, don’t you see that this was about the 
hour when our little band of Christians was 
praying for him at the Endeavor meeting? 
After breakfast Sabbath morning, I thanked 
God in my prayer before the family. for the re- 
turn of our friend, and asked him what next he 
had for me todo. Even while I was speaking, 
came the thought. Go down and see the re- 
united family.”” We have our breakfast rather 
earlier than some people on Sunday morning, 
so I arose from my knees and walked down to 
the little home. Every thing was as neat and 
handsome around it as could be—a nice well- 
kept garden; trees, fruits, and flowers, and a 
hen with thirteen new chickens right near the 
front door. Of course, I met with cordial treat- 
ment. His little girl said her prayer to me in 
German, and the smiling mother asked papa to 
bring the prayer-book. I sang for them a few 
pieces from the Gospel Hymns, and then they 
stood up and sang one or two of their German 
hymns. Of course, I could not understand a 
word, but I found my stalwart friend could 
sing, as well as handle a pick and shovel. Whiy,. 
we had a beautiful little service that Sunday 
morning, and I visited (?) quite a little with the 
pleasant-faced woman who could not talk a 
word of English. Could it be possible that this 
was the one whom her husband said he could 
not live with because she was so hard to please?’ 
Now, this is Satan’s regular legitimate work. 
May be I can help you a little by telling you 
how the whole thing started. It all commenced 
by finding fault with each other. The woman 
not only did the housework, but worked in the 
garden and out on a few acres of ground be- 
longing to their place: but either she did not 
do things right, or something else, and thie 
father complained. Then she complained of 
the father. and Satan laughed in his sleeve as 
he saw the matter pregress from bad to worse. 
Look over the daily papers, note the crime and 
suicide, and you will see the breaking-up of 
families starts in just this way; and it is possi- 
ble, dear brother and sister, that. when your 
eye meets these pages. you may remember some 
experience of your own in something like this 
very line. Perhaps you were wise enough to 
say, before things got to a very bad pass, ° (ec! 
thee behind me, Satan.” 

I have given you an instance in the above of 
the way in which Satan persuades one that !\'s 
best friend is an enemy. Let me now take ¢ ic 
other side. and show you how Satan may (:- 
lude you into the belief that the worst enemy 's 
your friend. You may recall what I said abou! 
the sad case of friend Mason, of the Advan. 
and of his going away with his lodger’s wi 
You have read this poor woman’s plaintive |e'- 
ter that came away over the mountains fro 
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cs ifornia. Satan doubtless persuaded her that 

man, Who was the legal husband of anoth- 
ep woman, was a friend of hers. She had had 
trouble with her own husband. This. of course, 
was Satan’s work. It was a sort of foundation- 
stove for a structure that Satan was going to 
hud. When he got the foundation in good 
shape then he began to persuade her that this 
very man was a friend. Why, it makes one 
shiver to think how Satan will craze the brain 
and delude his victim. Think of considering 
one a friend who would break up a household, 
and sever the most solemn and sacred ties! and 
yet such things are going on every nas & Our 
daily papers tell the sad stories. At such times 
Satan comes as an angel of light. (See II. Cor. 
11:14.) He persuades his victims that God sent 
him aS a messenger of peace. He frequently 
putson @ sanctimonious air, and leads one to 
pelieve that his mission on earth is to relieve 
suffering and distress. In awful hypocrisy he 
even attempts to offer consolation and ** rest to 
the weary.” Perhaps by and by the victim sees 
the sham and the cheat, and recognizes how he 
has been trapped. But by this time the fetters 
are strong. They act not only like intoxicating 
drink, but, as I have sometimes imagined, they. 
craze the brain like opium. The poor victim, 
under this sort of infatuation, thinks he can 
never again be happy unless he is near the idol 
which Satan has setup. And let me tell you, 
my friend, that Satan builds idols out of ea- 
cecdingly commonplace clay. He will take the 
most commonplace individual on the face of 
the earth; then he will clothe this person with 
a halo of light. He will drape him (or her) with 
fantastic rainbow colors; and when he gets his 
victim where he is willing to sell himself, body 
and soul, for the privilege of following this 
ignus fatuus, his work is done. The man leaves 
his lawful wife, leaves the ye happy home, 
leaves loving children, who have learned to 
prattle his name in love, and goes off with—I 
almost shudder to say it—goes away with an- 
other man’s wife, wrecking two households. 
By and by the seales fall from the eyes of both 
ofthem. They awake to the fact that this man 
or woman is no better and not much different 
from the ones they left. No better, did I say? 
Why, bless you, this is a great blunder of mine. 
Is the Woman who runs off with some other 
woman's husband to be compared with the one 
Who stayed at home, and was loyal and true to 
ier husband and her children and her God ? 
God forbid that such a thought could enter any 
one’s mind. And yet these things happen here 
and there with startling frequency. It is the 
old, old) story—entrapped by Satan. Now, I 
have been holding up a few notes of warning. 
I have suggested only two ways in which Satan 
breaks up households; but he has a thousand 
ways at his command. Some poor soul ma 
say.’ Well, brother Root,suppose we admit all 
you say. Suppose we say we knew beforehand 
What the outeome would probably be. Is there 
any hope for the sinner?” Oh! to be sure there 
is, iny friend, and this is the happiest part of 
my talk to-day. There is a remedy, quick, 
swiit, and sure. ‘Behold the Lamb of God 
tha: taketh away the sin of the world.” ‘“ There 
8 ione Other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved.” No one was 
eves lost until he deserted his Savior and turned 
his back on him; and one who already feels 
himself to be lost has nothing to do but to turn 
about. like the prodigal son, and come home. 
Wiot a word is home! It shonld always in- 
clice the thought of going back to God. “God 
bless our home” is a favorite motto. While 
Gov yeigns, and while the Savior is recognized 
dai. Satan is banished. But nothing but the 
~ oe Jesus can protect us trom Sa- 
ans wiles, 











If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered.—JOHN 15: 6. 








EIGur pages extra again this issue. 
Our Shane yard is booming with honey, 
while the bees at home have scarcely begun to 


whiten the edges of the cells. This is another 


evidence of what an out-yard may do when the 
home yard is doing comparatively nothing in 
honey. 


WE have abandoned the pound cage for ship- 
ping bees by express, simply because a large 
percentage had to be replaced. We now use, 
instead, a nucleus box, and ship on combs of 
honey or brood. Sent in.this way they always 
go through in good order. 


Somg of the new bee-journals that started at 
the beginning of this year have either ceased 
publication already or else they are behind in 
their issues. What is the matter with them? 
Some of them will have to die or there will not 
be ——? for a new crop next January, as 
usual. 


THE one-cent-postage Benton cage was first 
introduced by C. W. Costellow, of Wetertove, 
Me., instead of by W.J. Ellison, of Catchall, 
S.C. Weare glad to make the correction. Mr. 
Costellow has been quite a pioneer in the queen- 
cage business, as the old back volumes of 
GLEANINGS show. 


WE have just learned that Capt. J. E. Heth- 
erington, with his several thousand colonies, is 
using a good many reversible Van Deusen- 
Hetherington frames. This is news to us, as we 
supposed he had exclusively the Quinby closed- 
end frames. Those Van Deusen frames are 
fixed frames, and have besides several good 
features. 


MILK-SNAKES are becoming rather frequent 
at our out-yard. They are exceedingly fond 
of bees, and there are some big fat ones in our 
yard. Neighbor H. says a pair of them used up 
a whole colony of his once, and he has actually 
seen them gobble up the workers at the en- 
trance. Who has a method of trapping or kill- 
ing these * varmints.” 


LATERAL MOVEMENT IN FRAMES. 


SoME seem to have the notion that fixed dis- 
tances entirely destroy the function of lateral 
movement. Nothing can be further from the 
truth, if he uses the open-side, or, better, a hive 
a little wider, with a movable follower. By 
removing the follower, the hanging partly closed 
end Hoftfinan frames can be slid along, and 
leave plenty of room to remove any particular 
frame. Lateral movement is obtained in its 
perfection with Hoffman frames. 





RAMBLER'S VISIT TO THE HOME OF THE HONEY- 
BEES. 

WE have just had a very pleasant call from 
Rambler, now on a long ramble to California, 
all of which GLEANINGS readers will have the 
benefit. He seems to be in excellent health and 
spirits. Dr. Merchant’s remedy works like a 
charm. See particulars on page 550. It is not 
often that we sit up late talking with bee- 
kvepers; but with Rambler the time flew away 
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so fast that. the two nights he spent with us, 
we talked till midnight and after, and then 
wanted to converse longer. Why is it that a 
couple of bee-keepers like to talk so long? 
Rambler had that mysterious and ever-present 
camera with him. Don’t know whether he 
used it or not. We'll see. 


Tue Report of the 22d Annual Convention of 
the New York State Bee-keepers’ Association, 
held at Albany last January, in pamphlet form 
is before us. Price 25 cts. It can be had of the 
ge pal he G. H. Knickerbocker, Pine Plains, 


N. 


WHEN you receive queens, be careful not to 
lay them on a shelf where ants can get at them. 
A customer just writes that the queen he re- 
ceived was a nice one, and he was well pleased 
with her. He laid the cage containing her and 
the attendants upon a shelf temporarily; and 
when he went to get her she was covered with 
small ants, dead. This has happened more 
than once, and hence ,this caution. 


By request of W. 1. Buchanan, Chief of the 
Department of Agriculture for the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, the editor of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal has prepared a list of all the 
apicultural societies in the United States, and 
published them, with the name and address of 
the secretary. There are 111 in all in the list. 
As there are so many, there may be some errors, 
and the editor requests that corrections be 
made at once, so that he may be able to present 
a full representation before the directors of the 
World’s Fair. 


Our thanks are due to Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, 
editor of the Review, and the stenographer who 
is taking down these words, for the kind things 
said in a well-written biographical sketch that 
appeared in the last Review, relative to E. R.R. 
It was a complete surprise to him. If we have 
said any thing of a complimentary nature in 
reference to Mr. Hutchinson’s new book on the 
next page, it was said solely on the merits of the 
work, not because we desired to reciprocate. 
Our conclusions as to the excellent character of 
the new book were already formed: before the 
Review with the sketch came to hand. 


THERE has been some complaint because our 
index has been left out for several months. 
The idea of omitting it was that we might, at 
the end of the year, be prepared to make a more 
complete index of the whole volume. When it 
is made up just before going to press, justice 
can not be done it; and we thought that we 
would try the experiment of leaving it out 
without saying any thing about it. Well, as 
some have complained, we renew it again in 
this issue. One or two. for some unaccountable 
reason, seemed to take the omission as an insult 
or marery We hope this explanation will satis- 
fy all. 


THE MICHAEL STRAWBERRY. 

IN my strawberry report I neglected to men- 
tion the Michael’s Early. It isa splendid grow- 
er, and we could furnish any quantity of plants 
with very little trouble; but i vere much fear 
that, like all the other extra-early strawberries, 
it is not a good bearer. As the frost killed most 
of the bloom in consequence of being so early, 
we have decided to give it a trial another sea- 
son. We have also tested Lovett’s Early; but 
as these were put out late last fall. we can not 
say much about them. The fruit is of good 
size, and lam inclined to think it will give us 
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more berries than Michael’s Early. We sivaj! 
have to wait another season before we can -ay 
any thing definite. We havea great quantity 
of plants of Michael’s Early to spare; bu: at 
present I prefer not to offer them for sale unicss 
it is to somebody who has already grown thei. 
and who feels satisfied they will produce fy\)j; 
in abundance during a favorable season. A. |. R. 


THE BEST METHOD OF FASTENING FOUN) \- 
TION IN SECTIONS. 

Tue Hayes foundation-fastener, and the \y- 
thur C. Miller machine, on the same principle. 
are far ahead of any pressure methods of })\it- 
ting starters into sections. The scheme of }ay- 
ing a heated plate or a heated tongue held for 
a moment in contact with the edge of the start- 
er, and said plate then drawing back suddenly, 
leaving the melted edge of the starter to stick 
on the section, is vastly ahead of any other 
method; and it seems hard to understand |iow 
any one can come to any other conclusion after 
having tried it faithfully. When we visited 
Dr. Miller a few months ago, we saw an Arthur 
C. Miller foundation-fastener hanging up on 
the rafters of the honey- house, unused. * Whi. 
doctor, why haven’t you tried it?” we asked, 
** Never had the patience to get it down and 
fuss with it. The Clark fastener is good 
enough.” Doctor, you want to pull that fasten- 
er down and try it: and if you don’t reverse 
your judgment, it will surprise E. R. R. 





FIVE-BANDED VERSUS THREE-BANDED BEES. 


W. J. Evuison, in the Bee-keepers’ Revici, 
says, “I have several colonies of tive-banded 
bees; and if they do not do better another sea- 
son, they will have to take the next seat lower. 
. . . . They surpass every thing in beauty; 
and the question now is, Shall we raise these 
queens because they please our customers, even 
though we feel that we have their superiors in 
three-banded bees?” Ina letter just received 
from Mr. Ellison he reiterates in substance the 
above, and then adds: “I have three-banded 
Italians that can outstrip the five-banded bees 
altogether in honey-gathering. Some of them 
are also very irritable, and unpleasant to han- 
dle, and the crosses are not as easily discovered. 
A colony of hybrids from five-banded stock 
may be called three-banded pure.”’ Our yellow 
bees were the first to die off, and some of them 
have been very irritable, and we attribute it to 
the fact that they were bred from Cyprian or 
Syrian bees. Let customers who want beauti- 
ful bees have them, but let them be acquainted 
with all their qualities. While we believe it is 
possible to breed both for utility and beauty in 
one bee, the tendency in such breeding is to sin- 
gle out color, and let every thing else go. Breed 
for energetic workers, and you have a quality 
in bees that is valtiable—that is, a money- 
maker. If we can add beauty at the same time. 
then we are so much ahead. Mr. Doolittle 
thinks we can do this. 





THE CANDY-MAKER AND THE BEES; A VIC- 
TORY FOR THE UNION. 

THE BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION has scored anoil- 
er victory. At Easton, Pa., a certain can‘ly- 
maker (as we learn from the American [et 
Journal) took measures to have the coucil 
prohibit bees within the corporation. Beiore 
this body took any action, however, C. G. Be ‘cl, 
a bee-keeper of that place. requested a heari:ig. 
He used the argument of Judge Williams in ‘he 
Arkadelphia case. and then showed the coi- 
mittee that his bees were within one thousand 
yards of the city limits. As the city is only 10 
miles across, moving them only a thous: id 
yards would make no practical difference; a4, 
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po-ides, he explained that there are bees just 
oy ide the city limits, all around the city, and 
prolibiting them from the corporation would 
no! help the matter at all, because bees will fly 
from one to three miles. One bee-keeper offer- 
ed. ot his own expense, to put screens in front 
of tue windows and doors of the candy-factory; 
put the proprietor would not be appeased in 
that way; and the result is now, nS 


mittee of the council saw the foolishness of try- 
ing to prohibit bees in the corporation; and 
when the couneil took a vote, they struck it 


out of the ordinance entirely. 

\ir. Beitel makes a strong point; viz., in small 
corporations it is entirely useless to prohibit 
pees inside of the town limits, because those 
just outside of the limits can come in and do 
practically as much damage. Putting them 
outside of the limits does not help the matter. 
An ordinance that,would prohibit bees from 
being kept within the corporation must also 
prohibit the bees themselves from flying into the 
city or town. As bees ean fly from one to three 
miles, the utter foolishness of such a measure 
is apparent to even those who are not bee- 
keepers. The only practical way is to screen 
ihe windows, and put on a few bee-escapes, so 
that the few that do accidentally get in while 
the doors are Open can escape. 


\DVANCED BEE CULTURE: HUTCHINSON’S NEW 
BOOK. 

\s soon as it Was announced that Mr. Huteh- 
inson Was to write a new book, I waited with 
no little degree of expectancy for its appear- 
ance. Accordingly, on the evening following 
the day of its arrival I sat down to read it; nor 
did | lay it aside until I had read almost every 
word of it. The book is well named. It is not 
only Advaneed Bee Culture, but I think it isa 
little in advanee of the times. From the na- 
ture of the subject, it does not go into details 
ordinarily sought after by beginners; but toa 
professional or old bee-keeper it is suggestive 
ofa good many new kinks. Like its predeces- 
sor it is nieely bound in appropriate cover; but 
is larger, and contains 87 double-column pages 
the size of those of the Review. 

It discusses its subjects somewhat in the or- 
der of the seasons of the year. For instance, 
the first subjeet considers the * Care of Bees in 
Winter; the next, * Securing Workers for the 
Harvest.” and so on until we get to * Seetions 
aud Cheir Adjustment onthe Hives,” and tinal- 
lyends up with * Mistakes in Bee-keeping.” 

Like the A BC of Bee Culture it gives, ina 
coudensed form, matter that has appeared from 
lime to time in the bee-journal of which the 
author is editor. This lifts both works beyond 
the \ale of personal observation and personal 
prejudiees, 

Ou page 15, under the subject of * Bee-hives 
and their Characteristics,” the author says: 
“Tho times have not seemed to take kindly to 
inversion, Like many new things it was ex- 
ravagantly praised; but itis far from being 
Valucless.” IT agree with our author exactly; 
but | would add, with fixed frames inversion or 
reversing is feasible and practicable; but with 
loose frames, or, as Mr. Hutchinson calls them, 
“op -n-end frames,” it is not practicable. That 
is, | ean the expense required to make loose 
franos invertible would more than offset the 
advantage gained. 

In the chapter on “ Bee-hives and their 
Char>cteristies.” Heddon’s new divisible-brood- 
chancer hive is given the preference; after 
that the Dovetailed hive with loose frames is 
fiver the choice. Mr. Hutchinson enumerates 
4 ninber of g features in the divisible- 
broo.-chamber hive—among them the shake- 
out unetion, and the readiness with which 
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queens can be found thereby. I believe it can be 

one, but I have not been successful with it in 
our Heddon, neither has Mr. J. H. Martin, who, 
by the way, is an admirer (and was formerly a 
possessor of 100) of these hives. Said Mr. Mar- 
tin, * This is one of the things claimed by Mr. 
Heddon that I can not make work.” 

In the same chapter on hives, Mr. Hutchin- 
son, in speaking of fixed frames, says: ** Closed- 
end frames are having quite a boom just now. 
Contrary to the belief of those who have never 
tried them, they can be handled more rapidly 
than the open-end frames.” 

On the subject of honey-boards, he thinks the 
slatted style will still be retained, in spite of 
the fact that thick and wide top-bars will prob- 
ably rid the hives of the nuisance of burr-combs. 
The slatted honey-board has gone out of sale in 
our establishment almost entirely; and as it 
only keeps burr-combs from the sections, and 
still leaves them on the brood-frames, I could 
not be induced to use it after experiencing the 
great comfort of using wide and thick top-bars 
this and last summer. : 

Under * Sections, and their Adjustment on 
the Hive,” Mr. Hutchinson prefers the old- 
style Heddon case for a non-separator arrange- 
ment, and the T super for those who prefer sep- 
arators, or are obliged to use them. 

Under * Varieties of Bees” he decides in fa- 
vor of the Italians for extracting, and hybrids 
for comb honey. Of Carniolans he says: “Ido 
not find the Carniolans any more gentle than 
the Italians; and they do run about on the 
combs in a reckless manner.” A little further 
on he thinks they are worthy of a trial, but 
would want to test them three or four years be- 
fore coming to a decision. 

Mr. Hutchinson is at home on the subject of 
introducing queens. He, like myself, prefers 
the candy method, and corroborates what | 
have said in another column on the advantage 
of letting the bees release the queen quietly 
themselves, without any disturbance resulting 
from opening the hives. 

Under * Shade for Bees” our author does not 
recommend evergreens, grapevines, and the 
like, but prefers an easily adjantable shade in 
the form of a shade-board, because shade is not 
needed in the spring and fall, norin the morning 
and evening; and he adds: “ For the comfort 
of the apiarist it is well to have a few scatter- 
ing trees in the apiary; but*let their branches 
be trimmed to such a height that they will not 
be knoeking off his hat nor gouging his eyes.” 
This savors strongly of experience of one who 
has “ been there.” Ihave had my hat cram- 
med down over = | ears, a la Miller, my veil 
torn. and occasionally a punch in the face, from 
a naughty twig that stuck outin the way. I 
might add further, that I experienced much the 
same inconvenience with grapevines, barring 
the cramming of the hat over the head. 

In * The Use and Abuse of Foundation,” Mr. 
Hutchinson covers the ground fa‘rly and can- 
didly; but 1 think he retracts some from ‘the 
position he formerly oecupied in his little book, 
“The Production of Comb Honey.” But an 
editor who never retracts is one whe should be 
avoided. 

Under the subject of * Queen-rearing ” Mr. 
Hutchinson is surely at home; and I know that 
the plans advocated there will work. 

I have mentioned only a few of the —a 
contained in the book, and only a thought or 
two from those. This book will very nicely 
supplement the work designed for beginners; 
and every apiarist who has more than a 
beginner’s knowledge of the subject should 
certainly have the book. Price by mail, 50 
cents postpaid. It can be had at this omer. 
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If you want bees that will beat any thing you 
ever saw in every respect, try our strain of Italians. 
Warranted queens, each, 80c; six, $4.10; doz., $7.50. 
Safe arrival guaranteed, 13-14-16d 

ORDER NOW, PAY UPON ARRIVAL. 


JAS. & F. B. YOCKEY, 
NorTH WASHINGTON, WestTm'D Co., Pa. 
wa responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Syracuse, New York, 


IS A DEPOT FOR THE EAST FOR ALL OF A. I. 
ROOT’S APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
FOUNDATION is Our Own Make. 
Don’t buy foundation of us, for it would please you. | 


F. A. SALISBURY. 


Our foundaticn is for sale 4 H. Alley, Wenham, 
Mass., and Model B. Hive Co., W. Phila elphia, Pa. 
In _inwritieg to adv ertisers please scandens this paper. 4tfdb 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES, 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION | 


Has No Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. | 
Being the cleanest is usually worked | 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 5tfd 
; Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
"ln naetiniliond to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


If you want queens that are bred for business, | 
send to me. See adv’t in GLEANINGS of June ath. 
Every queen warranted in every respect. Price 75 
cents each. 

JAMES WOOD, 
NO. PRESCOTT, MASS. 


Please mention this paper. 


iracian \QQ queens. 


Untested Queens, 6) cts. each. $6.00 at ~— 
Now ready to mail. 

H. Fitz Hart, Avery p. o.. New wieee! La. 
7" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
EGGS! Brown Leghorn, White Leghorn, $1.25. 

* Black Minorca, Plymouth Rock, Pekin | 
Duck, $1.50. Light Brahma, Langshan, Game. $2 per 


13 eggs. Strictly pure-bred. ‘oun abe anywhere. 
Illustrated circular free. “9 
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Itfdb St. Marys, Mo. 
{27 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


J. W. Taylor’s Fine Italian * #*# # 
* * 





$1.50 each. Testeu golden Italian, $2.00 each. Un- 


tested queens, 75 cts. each; $8.00 per doz. — 
otf 


tee safe arrival by mail. 
J. W. TAYLOR, Ozan, Ark. 


Please mention this paper. 


LITHOGRAPH LABELS 
In 12 Colors, at 2.00 per 1000. 


The 12 colors are all on each label. They are ob- 
long in shape, measuring 2%4x2%. They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and smal! packages of honey. We will mail 
a sample, inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 
application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
following prices: 5 cts. for _ 35 cts. for 100; $1.20 
for 500: $2.00 for 1000. . 1. Root, Medina. O 





and Albino Queens for Sale. 
Cheap tested Italian, $1.50 each. Tested Albinos, | 
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O-BANDED GOLDEN ITALIANS. 


Beauties! The best workers we ever saw. Work 


on red clover. Very gentle. Drones } to ¢ yellow. 


Won ist Premium at Il. State F in 18%), 
Nearly 30 booked for 1891. Warran aes neue Mi 
$1.25, 6 , A P88.00: after June Ist $1.00, 6 for $5.00 
Special discount for large orders as to dealers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. No foul brood. Good yr. 
erence given. 

itfdb §.F. & I. TREGO, Swedona I). 


wl responding to this adv ertisement mention GLEANINGs 





_ DISCOUNTS on all SUPPLIES! 


All best improvements combined in hives, supers, 
| ete. Special sizes made to order. Send for price 
| listto OLiver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Ta 


| 12tfdb _ Ple ase mention thix paper 





LIONEY | A NEW DISCOVERY. 
Differing from all others ever yet 
made for the - pose. 


RACTOR. 


| It works strong, thorough, neat, handy and 
;rapid, and is the cheapest Extractor known. 
Send 2-ct. stamp for a circular of 18 pages to 
REV. A. R. SEAMAN, Connellsville, Fayette 
[Ce 0., Pa. 5-15d 




















Please mention this ‘paper. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Progeny large, and good boner gars Prices 
low. Send for price list. CKS, 
9-11-13d Fairview, Wash. Co., Md. 
62" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
| itfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Please mention this paper. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. 1. PAHENT, of 
CHARLTON, N. Y., suys—‘We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 broad rames, 2.000 
honey-boxes, and a great dea! of 
other work. This winter we 
have doubled the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make, and we ex- 

st to do it all with this saw. 
will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and Price List free. Address W. F. & 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 

When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 

Power Machinery may - _ tome. A. I. Roor. 
t 
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